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THE GARDEN-LAND OF FRANCE. 
1 REVERIE AT FREJIUS 
Across the ploughed fields’ russet 
brown 


A ruined aqueduct leads down, 

(Sure outpost of the Roman town) 
By wall and gate, 

To where the ancient towers frown. 
Forlornly great. 


To-day, beneath the spread‘ng pines, 
Against the Forum’s massive lines, 
The hooded shepherd-boy reclines 

At blazing noon; 
Among the olives and the vines 

The soft winds croon. 


But one remote triumphal day 

Proud Czesar trod the Aurelian Way: 

His captive galleys thronged the bay, 
Beside the Mole, 

Where meadow green and garden gay 

Pay happier toll. 

where the fruit-trees blossom 

white, 

Augustus’ Lantern’ quelled the night; 

And warriors passed from feast or fight. 
The Golden Door; 

Or raced their chariots, swift as light. 
The wind before. 


Here, 


The nations perish, years advance: 
Yet still, to sober and entrance. 
This city opens to our glance 
Its mellow tome, 
And sets upon the grace of France 
The strength of Rome. 
Millicent Wedmore. 
' The lighthouse. 


Call Mall Magazine, 


LOVE’S AFTERMATH 


It was late summer, and the grass 
again 
Had grown knee-deep,—we stood, my 
love and I, 
Awhile in silence 
runs by; 
Idly we listened to a plaintive strain 


where the stream 


Garden-Land of France, etc. 


A young maid singing to her youthful 
swain— 
Ab me, dead days remembered make 
us sigh, 
And tears will sometimes 
know not why; 
“If spring be past,” I said, “shall love 
remain?” 


flow we 


moved aside, yet soon she an- 
swered me, 
Turning her gaze responsive to mine 
own-— 
“Spring days are gone, and yet the 
grass, we see 
Unto a .goodly 
grown; 
Belovéd, thus love’s aftermath may be 
A richer growth than e’er spring- 
days have known.” 


Samuel Waddington. 


She 


height again hath 


FOLKESTONE OLIFF. 


“Let there be Sea,” God said, and there 
was Sea; 

And in the midst thereof an Island set, 

Wherein the roving strength of nations 
met, 

And reared a rugged fortress of the 
free. 

“Take back thy Sea,” 
men they be 

Who thus their fathers’ perilous years 
forget, 

Nor reck the gathering thunder-cloud, 
which yet 
Looms large from 
tyranny. 


men say, if 


many an envious 


Gropers for gold, come forth! Let be 
awhile 

The stifling dark of your disloyal mine: 

Here where no feverish fumes the 
sense beguile, 

Where reinless waves race by in end- 
less line, 

Here stand! Behind you 
guarded Isle, 

And on your brows beats free the 


guardian brine. 


lies the 


Ernest Myers. 
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~I 


HONORE DE BALZAC AND M. BRUNETIERE.* 


About a dozen years ago it would not 
have been so very inexcusable to think 
that solid information as to Balzac was 
a mine nearly exhausted. Of opinion 
on him, and of its expression, there 
could be no exhaustion; every genera- 
tion, almost every individual, who, with 
some care for letters, approached the 
subject, must or might have something 
new to say On it, as on that of all the 
greatest men of letters of the world. 
But nearly half a century had passed 
since Balzac’s death; he had been, both 
before that death and after it, the sub- 
ject of almost infinite gossip, and of 
not a little serious. treatment; his work 
had been presented in an édition dé- 
jinitive furnished with all the apparatus 
that a collector of unsparing industry, 
great resources, methodical spirit, and 
(most valuable of all) a thorough ac- 
quaintance not merely with his subject, 
but with its surroundings, could supply. 
Here, if anywhere, the attitude of 
“Mon siége est fait,’ which the literary 
inquirer is so often tempted to adopt. 
might seem justified; here, if anywhere. 
there might have been an excuse for 
regarding the communication of fresh 
material as otiose, impertinent, almost 
offensive. 

Yet few people who had much ex- 
perience of such things could really 
have thought that a stationary condi- 
tion in rebus Balzacianis had been 
reached. It was well known that the 


*1 “H.de Balzac, ®uvres Posthumes. Let- 
tres & VEtrangére.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Tome I (1833-1842), 1899; Tome II (1842-1844), 
1906. 

2 “ L’deavre de H. de Balzac.” Par Marcel 
Barriére. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1890. 

3 “Essais sur Balzac. Seconds Essais sur 
Balzac.” Par Paul Flat. Paris: Plon, 1893- 
1894, 

i “ Honoré de Balzac.” 
Paris: Champion, 1897. 
5 “ Balzac Ignoré.” 

Charles, 1899. 


Par Edmond Biré. 


Par A.Cabanés. Paris: 


unhasting, unresting diligence and the 
ample means of M. Spoelberch de 

were still at work; and 
de Lovenjoul, unlike some 
collectors, Was bot a person who 
delighted in reinterring, under jeal 
ous guardianship, the treasures which 
he might have disinterred. Further, 
Balzac’s polypragmatism on the 
hand, and _ that care 
ful and official preservation of all 
business documents which the French 
have inherited their Roman 
the other, made it pretty 
certain that fresh matter would turn 
up. Moreover, there abundant 
opportunities for further illumination 
The principal authority for the novel 
ist’s early life, his sister Laure Surville. 
Was sometimes quite evidently, though 
very innocently, untrustworthy; his 
middle period was subject to the 
rather flickering lights of Roman- 
tic anecdotage and charge; while 
he himself, though by no means a 
deliberate inventor of mystifications, 
Was constantly under the 
ence of a “disrealizing” imagina- 
tion to be an ideal authority. Above 
all, it was certain that his letters to the 
lady whom he adored for the greater 
part of his literary life, and whom he 
married just at its close, would, when 
completely published, give information 
that could not be neglected. To what 
extent this new material might affect 


Lovenjoul 
that M. 


one 
tendency to 


from 
lords on 


were 


too influ 


6 ‘La Jeunesse de Balzac.” Par G. Hano- 
taux et G. Vicaire. Part I: “Balzac Impri- 
meur.” Paris: Ferroad, 1903. 

7 “Honoré de Balzac: his Life and Writ- 
ings.”” By Mary F. Sandars. London: John 
Murray, 1904. 

8 “Aspects of Balzac.” By W. H. Helm 
London: Eveleigh Nash, 1905. 


9 “Balzac; Homme et I’C2uvre.” Par A 


Le Breton. Paris: Armand Colin, 1905. 
10 “Honoré de Balzac.” Par Ferdinand 
Brunetiére. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1906. 


And other works. 
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the really important point--the estimate 
to be formed of Balzac as a figure in 
literature—was of course an altogether 
subsequent question, and it would nec- 
essarily have to be taken in conjune- 
tion with the changes of critical stand- 
point and method which might occur 
meanwhile. 

The 


important installation of 
new light came in ISY7, and was sup- 
plied by M. Edmond Biré. M. Biré’s 
competence as an explorer in biograph- 
ical byways had been amply proved be- 
fore, especially in his series of works 
In these latter, how- 


first 


on Victor Hugo. 
ever, there was an obvious and some- 
what ghoulish animus; people who did 
uot take any very different view in 
politics from M. Biré’s had been a little 
disgusted by the sort of furtive relish 
with which he conducted his  post- 
mortem vivisection, as it were, of the 
great poet's failings as a man, and his 
exposure of the insincerities which 
were not much more characteristic of 
the man than of the poet. But there 
was no room for this animus in regard 
to Balzac; and the method was there- 
fore in place. Then came the begin- 
ning of the “GSuvres Posthumes”’—those 
“Lettres 4 lEtrangére” (Madame Han- 
ska) which have been referred to above. 
They were followed by the work of 
MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire, which, 
though chiefly occupied with a minute 
report of Balzac’s unlucky experiences 
as a publisher and printer, contained 
other things more inviting, especially 
aun enthusiastic account of the influence 
of Madame de Berny upon him, and 
by M. Cabanés’ enquiry into his al- 
ways recognized but never very care- 
fully examined fancy for the occult. 
These things, in their turn, were certain 
to invite fresh critical considerations. 
of which we have some remarkable 


examples before us, and to suggest a 
general survey. 

Naturally enough, that survey will be 
most profitably directed to the French 
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Balzac, indeed, 


constituents of the list. 
as from almost the first he has been. 
is EKuropean. Dr. Brandes’ study o/ 
many years ago in Danish has been 
recently Englished; and in the British 
Museum Catalogue you may find a 
study in Hungarian jostling a lucubra- 
tion in Norse. The two originally Eng- 
lish items of our list are by no means 
unworthy of their subject. Miss San- 
dars is practically the tirst writer to 
have given a really full account of Bal 
zac’s life in any language. She has 
not merely had before her all the 
printed material that we have just enu- 
merated, but furnished 
with unpublished matter from and in 
the ample Vicomte 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul himself.' 

method, es- 


she has been 


stores of M. le 
A somewhat = severer 
pecially in regard to chronology, and 
more regular habit of giving chapter 
und verse (or at page) of the 
works cited, might have improved the 
book a little; but, if anybody wants 
a full and accurate sketch of Balzac’s 
life, he will find none combining ful- 
ness and accuracy in anything like the 
same degree. Mr. Helm’s “Aspects,” 
on the other hand, as their title indi- 
cates, are essays on separate points 
which have struck the writer. They 
testify to a pretty intimate acquaint- 
ance with the “Comédie,” and arrange 
the results of that acquaintance under 
heads—“‘Balzac and Dickens,” “Men 
and Women of the Human Comedy.” 
ete.—not unlikely to attract those who 
might be daunted by such a formidable 
furniture” as the whole 


least 


set of “cabin 

If we have not put M. de Lovenjoul into 
our actual! list of sources it is only that, in the 
famous saying, he might be the more conspic- 
uous. For thirty years all the most valuable 
material in the édition définitive, and the later 
works of others, has been directly or indi- 
rectly due to him and to his minor publica- 
tions, “‘La Génése d’un Roman de Balzac,” 
**Autour de Balzac,” ‘Une Page Perdue de 
Balzac,” etc., as well as to his contributions 
of yet uncollected letters to various periodi- 
cals. A full list of these will be found at p. & 
of the work of MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire. 
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works, and perhaps puzzled by any par 


ticular work on which, without prepa 
ration, they might fall. 

Those, on the other hand, who 
already have more or less of an ac 


quaintance with the “Comédie” itself. 
and who are acquainted, also more or 
the 


introductions to it, 


less, with older comments on it 


and French and 


English, may naturally prefer to take 
the 


or without 


matter for themselves, with 

the 
Of that 
portant beyond all doubt is to be found 
in the “Lettres 4 l’Etrangére,” the first 


volume of which, published seven years 


fresh 
assistance of critical 


ushering. matter the most im 


ago, has been supplemented by a 
second, and (we suppose, since the cou 
tents only go to 1844) awaits comple 
tion in a third. 


very soon, for the mass is great (there 


This may not appear 
are already something like a thousand 
large pages of small print) and the proc 
We 
these letters already in 


ess of editing may not be easy. 


had a few of 
the official 


however, M. de 


“Correspondence,” where, 


Lovenjoul warns us 
there were certain garblings; and these 
are likely to have increased in the later 
letters. But 
examination. 


what we have warrants 
It extends almost to the 
end of Balzac’s great period of produc- 
tion; for, as was long ago known, the 
last three or four years of his life, ow- 


ing to his visit to the Ukraine and other 


causes, were not fertile. Moreover, a 
very much larger proportion of these 


last years was spent in Madame Han- 
ska’s company, so that letters between 


them were not necessary. It is true 


that the enigma of the delay of their 


marriage grows ever more puzzling 
during these same last years. But the 
more carefully one reads the great 


mass already published, the less does 
that 
will contribute materially 


it seem likely future instalments 
towards its 
solution. 

not 


M. Brunetiére, who is nothing if 


strong-minded, is of opinion that the 
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love-letters of literary men usually 


sonnent fiia. Let us, borrowing a fa 


mous saying from his own language, 


vudmit that it may often be said of the 


lover, as of the cat, “Ll se 


literary 


But it does not follow 


caresse i 


that this form of caress is at all 
“false,” though it may often be ditt 
cult for third persons to discover the 


Never, 


greatel 


reason of selection of its object. 


certainly, was this difficulty 


than in the case of Balzac’s elie. The 


sume masculine critic, rather hastily 


pronouncing her pas tres intéressante. 


asks, with a Villonesque echo rare in 
him, of her own letters, “Od sont 
elles?” Now if Balzac was not a teller 


of stories in more senses than one, they 


are in the limbo of things burnt; if not, 
and if M. de Lovenjoul lives long 
enough, one may feel a placid con 
fidence that they will be found some 


day or other, and published some day 
or other sooner or later after that. But 
meanwhile (and it must be remembered 
that 


minative of character, though they gen 


even letters are not always illu 


erally are) she is an absolute enigma. 
addressed to a 


tell-tale as 
written by him: but this is not the case 


Generally. letters per 


son are almost as those 


here. Interpretations of her have been 


attempted; but in our judgment they 
are almost wholly arbitrary. Miss 


Sandars, who has, we gather, seen the 
original of the miniature by Daffinger., 
Balzac often, 


of which speaks so 


handsomely calls her “handsome”; but 


the engraving thereof hardly justifies 
such a word. Still, that is nothing. 
Ausonius may not have heen a great 


poet, but none has better expressed what 
all have thought than he did when he 


said to Crispa: 
Mi pulchra es; judice me satis est. 


The more important thing is that the 


face has very little expression except 


that of a not unintelligent but rather 


shallow curiosity, and a probably rather 
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superticial good nature, quite capable 
of changing into something else. But 
this is mere guess-work, and there is 
nothing, positively nothing, to supple- 
ment it. Balzac’s raptures give no 
clue; his business details, which are so 
oddly interpolated, could not give any. 
We know that she liked cotignac 
(quince marmalade), alberges (cling-stone 
peaches), and pidlé de foie gras; but this, 
though innocent and almost commenda- 
ble, is quite uncharacteristic. She 
could (it is one of the extremely few 
things that we do know of her) make 
a fairly pretty though very obvious mot, 
as when she wrote in an album after 
her lover’s pompous sentiment, “Great 
men are like rocks; only oysters at- 
tach themselves thereto,” ‘‘Moi je suis 
done une huitre.” <A great deal too 
much, as it seems to us, has been made 
of an unlucky letter of hers to her 
daughter, on the way from Russia to 
Paris after the wedding, in which she, 
it seems, says little about her husband’s 
illness, and much about a pearl neck- 
lace. that this was ac- 
tually the finish of a letter of his own, 
it would doubtful taste or 
to indulge in jeremiads: and 
a Woman who does not go into ecstasies 
over a new pear! necklace (if she likes 
pearls) is not fit to live. So also abuse 
of her for keeping Balzac dangling so 


Considering 
have been 
wisdom 


long is quite idle. Even some of those 
who indulge in this abuse seem to have 
that there 
reasons for the delay; and it may be 
much doubted whether she 
not a much better inspirer absent than 


But the point is not this. It 


seen are very obvious 


very was 
present. 
is that the precise nature of the inspira- 
tion, its cause and so forth, are all hope- 
lessly dark to us.* 


2The common suggestion that it was mere 
snobbery — that Balzac was magnetized by a 
Countess —is foolish. Magnetism of this kind 
does not last twenty years. And to call her, 
as MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire do, “cette 
noire Polonaise” seems to attain the melo- 


dramatic and approach the absurd. 
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Such cases in such natures are, vi 
course, never very clear. Browning did 
almost better than Ausonius when he 
wrote, “1 am I; thou art thou.” Nor 
is it so very uncommon to have few 
details of the “thou.” But there cer- 
tainly is something remarkable in this 
obscurity surrounding a person who 
was actually alive five-and-twenty 
years ago; who was for nearly two 
decades the idol of one of the greatest 
men of letters in Kurope; who for an- 
other three lived in its social capital. 
There is plenty of gossip about her ex- 
travagance (though she paid her hus- 
band’s debts) and the greater extrava- 
gance of her daughter. People discuss 
whether she was sorry for Balaac’s 
death or not, and blame her for affect- 
ing too much grief in her letters after 
it, just as they blame her for not affect- 
ing enough before at his illness. But 
they will not, or they cannot, tell 
us anything real about her, and they 
have at least the excuse that Balzac, 


in a thousand large pages of smal! 
print, manages to tell us nearly as 
little. 

But he tells us a good deal about 


himself, though not much, perhaps, that 
is new to any one who has read the 
works in the light of the earlier cor 
respondence. The result may be called, 
if anybody likes, a picture of egotism: 
but, if Balzac had not been an egotist. 
the world would never have had the 
“Comédie Humaine’; and therefore to 
be egotistic truest altrnism. 
Nor this egotism, as 
there almost always is in other cases, 
much that is disgusting; it is so ehild- 
like, so little priggish, and even so 
rarely offensive in the proper sense of 
that word. Balzac, of course, is not 
just, though free from 
literary jealousy on the whole; his very 


was his 


is there about 


always very 
egotism helped him there, as it some- 
times does and should oftener. He has 
now and then outbursts of spleen, not 
who too often gave 


merely at Hugo. 
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just cause, but even once at Gautier, 
the staunchest and most amiable of the 
friends that were at all his equals. He 
is most unjustifiable towards his 
mother, who beggared herself for him 
and slaved for him; yet he makes up 
for this injustice elsewhere. But the 
egotism itself saves him, because he 
has very little time to think or speak 
of other people at all. 

M. de Balzac’s work and M. de Bal- 
zac’s debts—on these two inexhaustible 
and infinitely intertwined subjects he 
is never tired of talking. At first they 
are diluted with much lover's “little 
language,” nor, to do Balzac justice, 
does it seem that he got tired of ad- 
dressing his beloved as minette or as 
fleur du ciel, of proposing to lay his 
weary head upon her knees, and so 
forth. But after a time two of these 
burning epistles found their way into 
M. de Hanski’s hands; and Balzac had 
to write a cock-and-bull explanation 
(which certainly would not have de- 
ceived Othello or Master Ford) to the 
effect that it was all done “in charac- 
ter” as between the hero and the 
heroine of the “Chouans,” the Marquis 
de Montauran and Marie de Verneuil. 
Now M. Venceslas de Hanski was not 
either of the tragic or of one of the 
comic moulds of husbands; he was very 
much older than his wife; it was per- 
haps not entirely without his arrange- 
ment that she and Balzac never met 
during the later years of his own life- 
time; and meanwhile he accepted the 
apology. But the “pussies” and the 
“flowers of heaven” had to cease for 
the next half-dozen years, and to be 
represented only by artful circumlo- 
cutions and words to the wise. They 
reappear. however (with “weight for 
age’). after the husband’s death in 
1841; and the sincerity of Balzac’s af- 
fection during the time when Madame 
Hanska—from remorse, or prudence, 
or fifty other probable causes—bade 
him be free, or, renewing her promise, 
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pestponued its fulfillment, is wholly un- 
wistakable. 

But the debts and the books, the 
books and the debts, these continue 
throughout. The books may have in- 
terested her, for her first communica- 
tion with Balzac, as “I’Etrangére,” in 
the very early days of his fame, had 
been about them. But she must have 
had misgivings as to such a very pre 
occupied husband; while the debts 
might certainly give cause for more 
misgiving still Even Balzac’s love 
making is sometimes naively awkward. 
He defends himself, of course, against 
her necessary and not ill-founded jeal 
ousies, but he is anything but discreet 
in his defences. It is possible that she 
did not appreciate the honor of being, 
as he constantly protests that she is. 
the successor and heiress of Madame 
de Berny in his affections, with the ad- 
vantage of youth and beauty. It is 
possible that she appreciated it still 
less when she was herself no longer 
young, and might be conscious that 
her beauty was not increasing. But 
in all these things Balzac reveals him- 
self to us more and more plainly. It 
has been said of him, to excuse some 
of his fantastic schemes, that “for him 
there was no future, everything was 
present.” It would be at least equally 
true to say that there was no present, 
that everything was future. He con- 
stantly thanks St. Paul for the words 
una fides, which he applies (in a sense 
over which the apostle would have cer- 
tainly his most apostolic Ian- 
guage) to affection for Madame 
Hanska and hers for him. But an- 
other Pauline phrase, “reaching forth 
unto those things that 
Balzac to the life. 

The completion of the édition définitire 
was certain to bring about a new series 
of critical considerations of it. The 
first of these," which may be called in 


used 
his 


are before.” is 


3 It does not seem needful now to dwel! on 
M. de Lovenjoul’s “Histoire des Cuvres’ 
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to the sub- 


u way the “Otticial Guide” 

ject—the volume by M. Marcel Barriére, 
which appeared in 1890—is not to be 
spoken of disrespectfully; but it) has 
the almost necessary defects of the 
title which we have given to it. § It 
consists, for about nine-tenths of its 


five hundred pages, of an elaborate 
unalysis of the works themselves—a 
thing which. at any rate on such a 
scale, One May venture to pronounce 
superiluous to those who have given 
themselves the trouble to read these 


works and not very intelligible to those 
who have not, while dangerously likely 
the idea that they 


to create in them 


may spare themselves the actual read 
ing. The few general critical remarks, 
by no means unsound, are too few and 
too general. 

and 


the 


Very much more original, very 


much more interesting. are two 


volumes of essays which M. Paul Flat 
INH. We do 
are on the right lines; 


issued in 1803 and not 


think that they 
but they are on lines which had been 
before M. 


growing popular for 


lat wrote, and which have been grow 


years 


ing more popular ever since. M. Flat 
has some acute remarks—we may 
specify some of them later. But it is 


acute remarks that he himself 


For him the “Comédie Humaine” 


not at 
aims. 
is an authropology—and an authropol- 
ogy of types rather than of individuals. 
The obsession of the type is, of course, 
French literature; very 
But with M. Flat. 
as with many others since Taine and, 
the phe 


very 


nothing new in 
much the reverse. 


indeed, long before Taine. 


nomenon inverts itself in a euri- 


ous fashion. It is an old complaint that 
the French creator creates not so much 
Sut the 
newer Taine 
and Saint-Mare Girardin earlier) seems 


to regard these created individuals, such 


the individual as the type. 


French critic (following 


(rd edition, 1888), or on MM, Christophe and 
Cerfbeer’s * Répertoire ” (1893). They are al- 
most indispensable companions to critical 


study, but lend themselves little to criticism. 
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as they ‘are, only as materials from 
Which to extract the type itself. M. 
Flat will not consider Esther Gobseck, 


Josepha, Valérie Marneffe, Catherine 
Tonusard, lore Brazier, as persons at 
all; they are the courtisane of this class, 
the courtisane of that, the courtisane of 
the other. Just as M. Brunetiére sinks 
the Flat 


sink the character in the class-heading. 


book in the gevre, so does M. 
No doubt Balzac is tempting material 
such a 
lent 
“philosophical” 


on which to work out concep- 


criticism; he has and will 


the 


tion of 
lend himself to 
critics with the greatest docility; nay. 
have himself by no 
But it 


he would probably 
means objected to the process. 


is a process which makes of the great 


und terrible. but also the fascinating 
und always alive jungle of the 
“Comédie.” a hortus siccus indeed! M. 
Flat. in one of his chapter-abstracts, 


tells us that “La seule maniére de com 


prendre les femmes de Balzac c'est de 


les aimer.” It is a little rhetorical, 
nud not exactly new: but there is a 
very great deal of truth in it. Only, 


nay it be permitted to enquire, whether 


it is /a seule, whether it is even “une 


bonne maniére de les aimer” to en 


deavor to comprehend them in_ this 


museum-fashion? Everybody, no doubt. 
has his own manner of loving and com- 
prehending; you may, we suppose, love 
by notebook and schedule and class 
list. But perhaps the old way is better. 
And even for comprehension, is there 
little 


“Jeune Fille, 


too’ 
No. 


inconsciente”: 


not a danger of stopping a 


short at the labels? 
x: Courtisane, sub-rar. 
Married woman “with husband inferior 
in his way of loving.” The places of 


the garden seem to us, once more, ex 


tremely dry! So, again, it is legitimate, 
it is very profitable, to compare 
the handling of the peasant by Balzac 
Zola. But it 


the 


even 


becomes danger 
take 
nature. and 
the 


and by 
extreme when 


as facts of 


ous in you 


these things 


elaborate from them a theory on 
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dans les sexuels 


mieux la 


lexi. “C'est rapports 


que s'uccentue le nature ib 


stinctive du paysan.” ‘To take yout 


peasant “from a printed book,” and 


that book 


ture to 


avowed fiction, is, we ven- 


suggest. pseudo-scientific 


very 


“science.” But we find it possim in 
M. Paul Flat. 
M. Biré’s 


portant in 


book will always be im 


the history of Balzacian 


study, uot merely because it sets al 
rest for ever the deeply interesting 
question of the orthography of the 


name*—a point which, of 


vourse, affects the quality of his work 


novelist’s 


Vitally—but because, in an unpreten 
tious and half desultery way. it applies 
to Balzac its author's almost unequalled 
patience, industry and luck in the pur 
biographical and bibiiographi 
eritic M. hardly 


exists; it is enough to say 


suit of 
Bire 
that 
Sainte-Beuve 
the 


eal fact. As a 
he ad 
mires Balzac’s attack on 
in the “Revue de Paris,” one of 
very clumsiest and dullest splutters of 
wounded vanity that was ever put forth 
by a man of genius. But in one thing. 
which M. Brunetiére pronounces indis 
pensable to criticism, “L’ Art de vérifier 
les Dates,” he is very nearly supreme: 
and, thanks to his artistry in this re 
spect, we have all the facts about Bal 
Parlia 


zac’s abortive candidatures for 


ment and the Academy, with an elabo 
rate and really interesting survey of 


his political opinions and utterances 


things, as the few careful students of 
the “C2uvres Diverses” know, by no 


means negligible, and showing as much 
capacity as the purely literary essays 
novel 

The 
rest of the volume is occupied with an 
Balzaec’s con- 


show (except in reference to 


writing itself) want of capacity. 


equally minute study of 
connection 
the 


nection with the theatre—a 


always unfortunate and for most 


part representing nothing but wasted 
4It was not “de Balzac” —that we pretty 
well knew: but it was not Balzac at all, it was 
‘“BRalssa” or “Balsas,” and the 
were day-labourers in the Tarn 


ancestors 
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plaus and tenutatives. fle strong cou 


tugion of the stage” has seldom been 
more clearly instanced than in this 


cause of au ian Who was morbidly sensi 


tive to the value of his time; who puts 


it repeatedly in actual figures ww 
Madame lHanuska; who was almosi 
more euger for money than for fame; 


who knew that he was certain to make 


money (however inadequately) by his 


vocation, and persisted in wot making 


it by this avocation. It is safe to sa) 


that, if he had devoted to novels the 


time that he did devote to plays and 


plans of plays, we should have had 


another volumes of master 


pieces and he would have had at leas! 


twenty 


unother twenty thousand “ducats’”’—a 
word which, in compliment apparently 
to his correspondent, he is fond of using 
in the “Letters.” 

the hand, M. Brunetiére’s 
Balzac is 
of the 


criticism 


On other 


eXamination of one, in no 


collmon sense, most interesting 


pieces of pure across which 


we have come for a long time. It is of 


course not free from its author's 


foibles; and one may regret those foi 


bles while fully acknowledging that it 
would be less interesting if they were 
there. If a 
Dumas, 


not man cunnot enjoy 


for instance, he cannot, and 
one may be deeply 
all. If, be 


Dumas, or 


there’s an end of it; 


sorry for him, but that is 


cause he cannot enjoy can 


only enjoy, not comprehend him, he 
thinks him quite an inferior man of 
letters, one may question his critical 


catholicity, may detect a very blind side 
but 
But why call 


in his critical outlook: once more 


there is an end of that. 
the author of “Les Trois Mousquetaires” 


“a nigger’ (negre)? Especially why 


call him so more than once, as if his 


hniggerhood proved anything, and as if 
had 
the 


you not yourself said wise words 


about exaggeration of racial and 


theories’ Again, why 


critic as M. 


ther similar 


(if you are such a 


Brunetiére is when his Minerva is in 
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au good humor) resort to that cheapest 
and most worthless device of the cheap- 
est and most worthless criticism—a de- 
vice which, once more, you have your- 
self stigmatized—the device of running 
dewn novelists other than your hero 
by flings and innuendoes? Why talk 
more than once of Sandeau as “‘steril”’ 
and “mediocre,” of Mérimée as sec et 
prétentieux, of Charles de Bernard (in 
one place at least) as again “mediocre.” 
Sandeau may not have had many 
strings to his bow, and as a man he 
may have behaved badly to George 
Sand (though it is hard to see why the 
lady should keep all the bad behavior 
to herself); Mérimée may have been 
beguiled by Byron and by Beyle into 
a pose of cynicism; Charles de Bernard 
may not have aspired to missions and 
problems and social theories. But there 
is no “mediocrity” in Sandeau’s treat- 
ment of the situation which he has 
made his own in “La Maison de Penar- 
van,” in “Mile de Kerouare,” in “Mile 
de la Seigliére’; as for Charles de 
Bernard, Boileau on Regnard shall save 
us all trouble in that matter: “Il n’est 
pas médiocrement gai.” And as for 
“le sec et prétentieux auteur de ‘Car- 
men’ et de ‘Colomba’”—the “dryness” 
of Carmen! the “pretentiousness” of 
Colomba! 

But these things, however much we 
may regret them, however much they 
prove M. Brunetiére to be human and 
arch-human as a critic, rather increase 
than diminish the interest of this elabo- 
rate essay, in which, though the mere 
details of biography are eschewed, the 
life, the works, the critics of the life 
and works, are discussed, as well as the 
whole relation of Balzac to the novel 
in general, and his historical, wsthetie, 
social, moral and influential character. 
One sees, from the first, that if the 
treatment is, also from the first, inter- 
esting, it is because the author is him- 
self taking the deepest interest in his 
And by 


degrees—perhaps 


subject. 
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pretty early to a reader of tolerable 
acuteness and experience—there dawns 
upon one a suspicion, which soon be- 
comes a certainty, that this interest 
arises from the fact that the critie is 
pleading pro domo sua—at least for one 
of its apartments, or even more than 
one. Nor, after more or less ingenious 
fencing and feinting for some two- 
thirds of his book, does M. Brunetiére 
fail to confess it. Balzac is, it seems, 
a mighty document for that principle 
of “Lhe Evolution of Kinds” which M. 
Brunetiére has made his master-doc- 
trine, and to which, as he says loftily, 
critics have “generally opposed such 
poor reasons.” It was in Balzac’s 
hands, be thinks, that the novel be- 
came the novel—that it got its differ- 
entia from the tale, and the nouvelle, 
and the comedy, as well as from its 
ancestor the epic. While, though there 
is no regular confession of another 
fact, there is at the same time no at- 
tempt whatsoever to disguise it—that 
Balzac is a stick to beat the Romantics 
with; that his enormous industry and 
exactness put to shame a school “which 
is by its true name the school of ig- 
norance and presumption”; that even 
his neglect of love as a motive is a cor- 
rection of the Romantic exaggeration 
of it; that his immense attention to de 
tail conditions and realizes his person- 
ages and his incidents in oppositien to 
the Romantic Vague. One sees with 
out difficulty what a reinforcement, ten 
thousand strong, Balzac (at least M 
Brunetiére’s Balzac) is to M. Brun 
etiére! 

It must be admitted that in return 
he subsidises this great ally nobly. 
Balzac, as we have said, is for him, if 
not the revolutionizer of the 
novel, at any rate its starting-point in 
evolution. “The form of his novel 
dominates our novelists for forty years 
past, as the form of the comedy ef Mo- 
dramatists for a 
Balzac 


modern 


liére dominated our 
hundred and fifty vears earlier.” 
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intreduced into the novel the repre- 
sentation of life. An elaborate parailel, 
interesting and, as it seems to us, novel, 
though ‘laine may have suggested it, 
is instituted between Balzac and Comte, 
with considerations very honorable to 
the philosopher; and, in easy connec- 
tien with this, the admiration of Taine 
himself for Balzac is alleged, ex- 
pounded, supported. And all this is put 
with M. Brunetiére’s well-known ham- 
mer stroke of erudition and of logic 
—a stroke varied perhaps with rather 
too many flourishes of contempt for 
“university” critics—a generation not 
quite alien from his own, one had 
thought—and the like, but admirably 
downright and forcible. M. Brunetiére 
is of course far too good a critic not 
to recognize his subject's weak points, 
or some of them. He has to confess 
the inequality; though his instances 
may be thought sometimes not very 
happy, as where “he will not speak of” 
the “Peau de Chagrin.” He has to con- 
fess (though he makes some fight for 
it) the awkardness of style; and he al- 
lows himself a contrast between Balzac 
and Hugo on this point which is just 
and generous to both, though he is 
neither generous nor just in the other 
contrast with Mérimée. He makes, as 
it seems to us, an almost unnecessary 
and a certainly rather hesitating and 
long-winded apology for the novelist’s 
morality. But on the whole he carries 
him shoulder-high; there has hardly 
been such a championship of Balzac 
since that very essay of Taine’s, fifty 
vears ago, to which he refers and to 
we referred above. It would 
have satistied Balzac himself; 
though he certainly would not have 
liked M. Brunetiére’s confession of the 
element in him, or 


which 


almost 


commis-voyageur 
some other things. 

Yet, as generally happens when the 
shouting dies and the captains depart— 
though M. Bruneti@re’s is not mere 
shenting. and he is a critical captain 
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and no Wean one—retiections come, 
demurrers suggest themselves. One 
very bright and illuminative, but 


perhaps. not altogether favorably il- 
luminative, sidelight ocurs quite late 
in the book, where George LKliot 
is described as “perhaps the great- 
est novelist of the English nine 
teenth century.” Observe that it is not 
in the slightest degree necessary to 
take sides on this question here. But 
it is quite obvious that any one who 
thinks George Eliot the greatest novel- 
ist of the English nineteenth century 
does thereby tell us a good deal about 
the nature of his admiration for Bal- 
zac—about the side of Balzac that he 
admires. A man might think George 
Eliot very far from being the greatest 
English novelist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and yet admire Balzac quite as 
much as M. Brunetiére does. But he 
would admire him in quite a different 
way, for quite different things. Then. 
too, in the historical premisses or pre- 
ambles on which M. Brunetiére founds 
his estimate of Balzac as the introducer 
of the representation of life into the 
novel—the starter of its evolution in 
its proper form, etc.—there are some 
strange gaps and silences. It is re- 
markable that, though he rather fre- 
quently mentions “Clarissa” by name, 
he never says anything of the method 
of Richardson; while the very name of 
Fielding or of any of his works does 
pot appear. And though there is a 
mention of Defoe, M. Brunetiére seems 
to know nothing of his but “Robinson 
Crusoe.” It is further remarkable that 
he attributes to Balzac the invention 
of “the interior.”” He knows, he says. 
no novels before his which were, if he 
may say so, “costumed and furnished.” 
One could venture to question this even 
of French—Sorel Furetiére, Scarron, 
Le Sage himself occur. But, if you 
take in English. as M. Bruneti@re con- 
stantly does, it is most unquestionably 


not the case. From Defoe onwards the 
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interior in costume and furniture ap- 


pears; it is quite reluarkable, if it Las 
not always been remarked, in Simwollett; 


und as for Scott (to whom M. Brune- 


ticre almost does justice, and of whose 


influence on Balzac he is well aware), 


it is one of his favorite, one of his 
most characteristic. and one of his 
most eflective devices. ‘There is evi 
dently some reconstruction and but 
tressing wanted here. 

it is, however, Balzac and not Bal 
aac’s critic who is our main subject 
und we may be pardoned for making 
M. Brunetiére’s book—interesting as it 
is in what it contains, and fit to be 


read by all who would understand the 


“Comédie Humaine”—an instrument 


for indicating certain points in that 
great work, and its greater workman, 


which M. Brunetiére does not touch, 
or touches only to drop thei. 


remarkable characteristic of the *“Comé- 


On one 


we have seen nothing in his book; 
und add that 
very little anywhere. 

ustonishingly small use, in proportion, 
which Balzac that 
weapon of the novelist, dialogue, and 
which it ac- 


die” 


we have seen 


And that is the 


we may 


makes of great 
the almost smaller effect 
cordingly has in producing his results 
(whatever they 
With some novelists dialogue is almost 
all-powerful. Dumas, for instance (but 
perhaps M. Brunetiére would say this 
was because he was “a nigger”), does 
ulmost everything by it. In his 
books especially you may run the eye 
almost hundreds 


are) on his readers. 


best 


over dozens, scores, 


of pages without finding a single one 


The 
retlections at 


author seldom 
all; 


descriptions, with, of course, some fa- 


printed “solid.” 


makes any and his 


mous exceptions, are little more than 
this 


by any means merely due to early prac- 


longish stage directions. Nor is 


tice in the drama itself; for something 


like it is to be found in writers who 


have had no such practice. In Balzac, 


ufter making every allowance for the 
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fact that Le often prints his actual con- 


Versations Without typographical sep- 
uration of the speeches, the case is just 
the other way. Moreover, and this is 
still more noteworthy, it is not by what 
his characters do say that we remem- 
ber them. The situation perhaps most 


of all; the character itself very often; 
the story sometimes (of that more pres- 
the and 


by which we remember Balzac and the 


eutiy)—these are things for 
Vast arly of his creations; while some- 
times it is not for any of these things 
for “interiors,” “business,” 


even, but 


and the like. When one thinks of sin- 


xle points in him, it is scarcely ever 
of such things as the “He has got his 
discharge, by- of Dickens; as the 
“Adsum” of Thackeray; as the “Trop 
lourd!” of Porthos’ last agony; as the 
longer but hardly less quintessenced 
malediction of Habakkuk Mucklewrath 
on Claverhouse. It is of Eugénie 
Grandet shrinking in automatic repul 
sion from the little bench as she reads 
her Mar 


say's cigar (his enjoyment of it, that is 


cousin’s letter; of Henri de 
to say, for his words are quite common- 
place) as he leaves “la Fille aux yeux 
d'Or"; of the lover allowing himself 
to be built up in “La Grande Bretéche.” 
Observe that there is not the slightest 
apportion the excellence 
different kinds of 
reminiscence; as a matter of fact, each 


necessity to 
implied in these 
way of fastening the interest and the 
appreciation of the reader is indiffer- 


ently good. But the distinction re- 
mains. 
There is another point on which. 


though no good critic can miss it, some 
critics dislike and 
this is that, though Balzac’s separate 
are 


seem to dwelling: 


situations, as has just been said, 
the highest degree. it is 
difficult to read him 
Of the two commenta- 
him 


arresting in 
often distinctly 
“for the story.” 
dealt 


most unflinchingly 


here with who admire 


tors 
and rate him high- 
we think, lets 


est, even M. Brunetiére, 
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slip an admission that “interest” of 
the ordinary kind is not exactly Bal- 
zac’s forte; while M. Flat (who is rather 
fond of long words) grants freely that 
his ajffabulation Once 
and must not make too 


is weak. more, 
we need not 
much of this; but it is important that 
it should not be forgotten, and the ex- 
Balzacian 
forget it. That it 
from Balzac’s mania 

and reshaping—that he 
like the hero of what 
most unforgettable short story, daubed 


treme is sometimes apt to 


comes sometimes 
rehandling 


actually, 


for 
has 
is to some his 


the masterpiece into a blur—is certain. 
But it probably comes more often, and 
is much more interesting as coming, 
from a want of exact co-ordination be- 
tween the observation and the imagina- 
tion, which are the two coursers of his 
ear. 

When we turn from M. Brunetiére’s 
volume to M. Le Breton’s (which, as it 
happens, is the older of the two and 
is referred to by M. Brunetiére directly 
once or twice, and obliquely perhaps 
oftener), it may seem that the less cele- 
brated critic has some advantages over 
the more celebrated. His book is not 
only less brilliant but considerably less 
well planned; the “hammer-stroke,” as 
we have called it, is wanting, and the 
general treatment, if not exactly con- 
fused, is a little desultory. There are 
superfiuities—a surely unnecessary an- 
alysis of “Eugénie Grandet”’; a fiat 
burglary, practised on the most open 
of doors, in the shape of an elaborate 
demonstration that the title “Comédie 
Humaine” does not apply with strictly 
logical and that its 
plicated symmetry of construction 
repartition is at best an innocent and 
transparent fraud. Further, M. Le 
Breton. by a process the reverse of that 
editors and usu- 
ally go through, but by no means un- 


com- 
and 


correctness, 


which commentators 
precedented, seems to have argued and 
himself into disliking his 
His last sentence 


studied 


author. runs: “Tl 


‘17 
est en solmlme presque aussi difficile 
Wuimer Balzac que de ne pas lad 


mirer’; and one has long before seen 
him approaching this conclusion in his 
descants—seldom actually unfounded, 
but almost aiways too much empha 
sized—on Balzac’s want of delicacy and 
relinement, on his pessimism, his over 
production and the like. 

Yet, for all 
advantages of 


this, there are werits, 


and of 
in the more ac 


insight 
which we do not tind 
complished and artful monograph. To 
begin with, M. Le Breton, taking things 


range, 


us they are, and having no special 


thesis to defend, has no doubt, as we 
have no doubt, that Balzac is a Roman- 
tic—though a Romantic who has 
broken loose from the school, who does 
not wear the uniform, or eat the meat 
of the 


Cénacle. And he has thus no 


reason for evading, as we have seen 
that M. 


evade, the cardinal point of Balzac’s 


Brunetiére does somewhat 
genius, his immense, disorderly, halt- 
tamed or wholly untamed Imagination. 
For what makes the Romantic, while 
it is certainly not mere “ignorance and 
presumption,” is not, as M. Brunetiére 
and others would have it in their more 
sober moods, the exaltation of the In 
dividual and the 
not directly and 
The Romantic is, or ought 
Imagination all compact”; and whether 
he is really so, or is only honestly try 
ing or dishonestly shamming to be so, 
he has, no doubt, to 
exaggerate, the individual and the per- 
But this is only a symptom in 
the genuine cases, an affectation in the 
effort in the 
There may be more 


rather 
primarily this. 


Personal; or 
it is 


to be, “of 


insist upon, to 
sonal. 
non-genuine, an honest 
but incompetent. 
or less of Imitation (to borrow the great 
original contrast of Apollonius or Phil- 
ostratus) mixed with the Imagination: 
but if Imagination is there, there also 
is Romance. Imagination is always in 
Balzac: and M. Le Breton sees it and 


SaiVvs 80. 
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But’ to this we may return. 
the other werits of his vovk let it be 
observed that for the earlier, clougu 
not quite for the later, years of his 
subject's life le incorporates all the 
recently discovered biographical facts; 
and that be is (unfortunately a very 
rare thing among Balzac’s commen- 
tators) thoroughly acquainted with the 
“Ucuvres de Jeunesse.” He suggests, 
and We agree with him, that “‘Argow le 
Pirate,” at any rate, might have been 
admitted to the “Comédie” without 
finding itself by any means the ugliest 
duckling of the collection. He has seen, 
as very few French commeniators, at 
any rate, have seen, Balzac’s great 
debt to the Terror school in England; 
to Mrs. Radcliffe and Lewis, as well 
as to Maturin, who has been somewhat 
better known in France. He is—again 
an excellent and not too common thing, 
even since the édition définitive put 
them within easy reach—well ac- 
quainted also with the curious miscel- 
lanies, articles, uncollected tales and 
what not, which throw so much light 
on their author though they rarely 
raise his literary position. If he is not 
quite so contemptuous as M. Brunetiére 
of the easy, popular, specious explana- 
tions from heredity, locality and the 
like, he shows a commendable distrust 
Yet he does not fail to admit 
the astonishing, the unique appropri- 
ateness of the comparison—obvious, 
trivial, banal as it may be—of Balzac’s 
life and his novels. 

He can, though he does not affect 
fine writing as a rule, put things well, 
us where he says of Madame Hanska: 
“Elle avait sur ses rivales un immense 
avantage, celui d’@étre pour lui l’éter- 
nelle absente, le symbole méme de son 
éternel désir;” or where he speaks of 
“La fréuésie qui dévore toute I’hu- 
manité Balzacienne.” Yet he can be 
almost severely accurate, except when 
he unfortunately speaks several times 
of “Caleb William,” the French appar- 


AlMmoug 


of them. 
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ently borrowing from Godwin the “s” 
which they so uunecessarily pay, er 
used to pay, to Shakespeare. He recog- 
nizes, as hardly another Frenchman 
kuown to us, eXcept perhaps Balzac 
himself and M. Milsand, has done, the 
“realism” of Scott. Having no retainer 
on the other side, he can see the ex- 
cellence of “Les Chouans” and of “La 
Peau de Chagrin,” while M. Brunetiére 
condemns the one and averts his face 
from the other. For the same reasen 
he can say courageously that in “Les 
larents Pauvres” “the art of the novel- 
ist has lost in verisimilitude and in 
actual veracity what it has gained in 
power”’—a statement which, however 
shocking it may be to the orthodox 
Balzacian, is well maintainable. He is 
just again, though no doubt again hor- 
rible to the straiter sect, in saying that 
want of measure is as habitual to Bal- 
zac as observation of fact, and that a 
considerable number of the constitu- 
ents of the “‘Comédie” are not “works 
of art” at all. On the other hand, he 
goes so far as to deny that Balzac is 
ever tedious—a denial which we could 
not for our own part endorse; and he 
is even more positive and much more 
precise than M. Brunetiére himself in 
attributing directly to Balzac charac- 
teristics of subsequent novelists, from 
Ilaubert downwards, which we should 
ourselves be much more inclined to at- 
tribute to general influences, working 
alike on Balzac and on these his fol- 
lowers. 

On the whole we are rather inclined 
to doubt whether, for an intelligent 
person who knows how to profit by a 
critical survey without blindly accept- 
ing its dicta, and who wishes to have 
a fairly correct general notion of a vast 
and confused multitude of facts which 
he cannot or will not sort or digest for 
himself, there is a better single book 
on the subject than M. Le Breton’s. We 
should have no doubt whatever, if it 
were not for that unlucky last sentence 
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and for a few others of the same kind. 
We call them “uniucky,” not that in 
our opinion M. Le Breton’s inability to 
like las in the least injured bis power 
to admire, but merely because there is 
a generous if foolish notion in the mind 
of the laity, and sometimes even in that 
of the critic, that failure to like does 
mean an impairing of the power to ad- 
mire. LVerhaps, too, it is rather un- 
fortunate that M. Le Breton had not 
the opportunity, before writing, of read- 
ing the last instalment of the “Lettres.” 
Their mass, we have said, little 
disproportionate to their gist; but on 
the whole they do undoubtedly tend to 
establish the idea of Balzac’s sincerity 
and to fortify that of his good nature. 
The contrary notions had indeed been 
giving way in most careful students 
for a long time past, and were seen to 
have very little support, except in 
an unsubstantial and untrustworthy 
“legend” of anecdote and gossip. 
The complete original Correspondence 
should have weakened them at once, 
and the first volume of the ““Etrangére” 
series have helped in the weakening: 
but the second, if not exactly the most 
interesting, is the most creditable of 
the three to its author as a man. And 
yet M. Le Breton might retort that it 
is upon the “Comédie” itself that he 
bases his failure to like even while he 
admires; and to this plea there is no 
answer. The “nervous impression,” as 
Flaubert said long ago to Sainte-Beuve, 
will sometimes have its way; and one 
can hardly say that the nervous im- 
pression produced by the “Comédie 
Humaine” is on the whole exhilarating 
or even comfortable. 

Perhaps, then, the conclusion may be 
that all this new matter (though some 
of it is extremely interesting) and all 
this new comment (though some of this 
also by no means lacks interest) leaves, 
as is commonly the case with great 
writers, the mass of whose work and 
the mere important points of whose 
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lives have long been before the world, 
the general result, the general impres- 
The new mat- 
ter will of course produce, as the new 
comments show, and as we could have 
known without them, different effects, 
different impressions, on different in- 
tellects and temperaments. But that 
The different intellects 
and temperaments will select from new 
text and new comment each what suits 
it. We shall all note—with due gravity 
but, except in the case of very small 
minds, with little interest or surprise 
—that Honoré de Balzac, whom we al 
ready knew to be plain Honoré Balzac, 
was actually Honoré Balssa. It is only 
to be hoped that librarians of the new 
school] will not think it necessary to 
alter their catalogues and to refer the 
unwary who look under “Balzac” to 
“Balssa.” The “Lettres a l’Etrangére” 
will take their place, and a most wel- 
come place, beside the Correspondence 
that we already possessed. The new 
bibliographical facts which that mar 
vellous storeholder of Balzacian treas- 
ures, the Vicomte de Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul, has brought, is bringing, and 
may bring forth will be duly registered. 
So, too, those critics who grudge Bal- 
zac to the Romantic side will continue 
to prove, to their own satisfaction, that 
he was not a Romantic; and those who 
do not grudge him will reply with argu- 
ments, in their judgment irrefutable, 
that he was. But the man and the 
work will remain, iliustrated with a 
few new lights, or rather, with a few 
settings of the old lights at fresh 
angles, the same. 

To some at least they will continue 
to present, as they presented long ago 
to that curious failure of a great critic, 


sion, mainly unaffected. 


is inevitable. 


5It may be just worth while to indicate — 
for the benefit of those who wish to obtain a 
somewhat clearer conception of that much- 
talked-of but as a rule very vaguely con- 
ceived thing “‘symbolism”—an interesting 
pamphlet by E. Baumann, “Le Symbolisme 
dans Balzac” (Paris: Verne, 1896). 
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Chasles, the most gigantic 
interesting example of 


embooked /hallucination 


Philaréte 
and the 
embodied 


most 
and 
in literature or, so far as 
is known, in life. 
bave had the honor of expressing this 
idea first; but scores and hundreds of 
readers, who did not take it from him, 


to be found 
Chasles appears to 


and who perhaps in most cases had 
never heard of him, must have felt 
it and thought it more or less con- 


It, and it only, supplies a co- 
satisfying explanation of 


fusedly. 
herent and 
the Balzacian quality; and it 
surprising that difficulties shoulkl have 
it to Bal- 
informa- 


is only 


been found in reconciling 
zac’s precision, to his exact 
observation, to his so-called 
What 


vivid 


tion and 


realism. is more precise, more 
intervals be- 
than a 
his 
Hal- 


hypnotism, 


real, more in its 


and chaos 
more orderly in 


somnambulist? 


tween vagueness 
Who is 
than a 


somnambulism, 


dream ? 
doings 
lucination, 
or simply the good old word “dream” 

-these are the keys, and the only keys. 
to Balzac. You cannot ignore his “re- 
alism,” such as it is—he will take good 
care of that—and it probably has its 
effect on some people who cannot look 
beyond it. But there are others who 
can, and who feel that they must. To 
them (M. Le Breton is one of them, and 
says it boldly, as others have said be- 
fore him) many of Balzac’s personages 
are not “des @tres réels.” Or rather, 
as we should put it, they are pro- 
foundly real, but with a reality dif- 
ferent from that of this actual world 
—a “reality of four dimensions” or of 
a larger number if it be preferred—a 
Reality once more of Imagination, not 
of Imitation. 

Imagination—there we come back to 
it! Imagination which lacks the strictly 
poetic touch save in a few instances, 
which is busy with the ugly rather 
than with the beautiful, which in its 
own variety of dream inclines some- 
times, perhaps generally, to the night- 
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mare rather thay to the beatific vision; 
but Imagination for all that. Take De- 
foe, the inventor of the realist novel 
us far as anybody ever invents any- 
thing; take the Goncourts, its last pain- 
ful elaborators; and contrast them with 
Balzac. Take Flaubert, who in a man- 
ner combines Balzac and Hugo, and 
compare him in the two sharp divi- 
sions of his work with the three—De- 
foe, the Goncourts, Balzac himself. 
The comparison would take an article 
at least as long as the present to com- 
plete it, but it will work out in the 
sense of what has been said above. 
Balzac, almost everybody admits, is 
“unequal,” while different persons say 
different things, good and evil, of him. 
But this is true of him, at his best as 
at his worst, and as it is true of no 
other novelist, that he always imagines 
at the very moment that he realizes; 
that is to say, that he dis-realizes at 
Sometimes—very often 
Even 


the same time. 
-the processes clog each other. 
M. Brunetiére admits that on a special 
point “Balzac ne se débarbouillera ja- 
mais,” “will never get out of his 
mess”; and some critic has said of him 
that you are seldom at your ease with 
him. Let this be accepted. You are 
not, with Balzac, in the Elysian fields: 
you are sometimes. much rather in the 
Halls of Eblis. But, if you can only 
apprehend it, there is always and 
everywhere Imagination to guide, re 
lieve, console you; and it is the Imagi- 
nation of a Titan, if not exactly of a 
God. And after all—after reading 
everything that Balzac has written, as 
far as it is attainable, and a very great 
deal of what has been written about 
him; after doing your best to sum him 
up, your best to correct other summa- 
ries—there suddenly occurs something 
that was said of the “Comédie” on the 
very morrow of its author’s death, 
something quite unpretentious’ in 
phrase but quite final in effect: “Livre 
qui est ’Observation eft qui est ’Imagi 
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nation.” It would be difficult to find 
another sentence where there is such 
final virtue in the pure conjunction 
and. But then this sentence was writ- 
ten by Victor Hugo. 


This article was on the point of being 
sent to press when the news of M. 
Brunetiére’s unexpected death arrived. 
Nothing in it requires alteration for 
that reason, either on the more amiable 
rule of nil nisi bonum, or on the sterner 
one which substitutes verum for the 
final word. But we cannot omit a 
slight addition in reference to a writer 
whose name appears.frequently in our 
text, and who not only was the chief 
literary critic of his own country, but 
had been for years acknowledged by 
all true masters of the craft as one of 
the chief critics of Europe. 


M. Brunetiére, as good critics «do 
with a regularity unusual in some 
other departments of literature, had 


steadily improved his craftsmanship in 
the thirty years and more during which 
he practised. When he began, in the 
reaction which coincided with the nat- 
ural dropping off of the great 
leaders of Romanticism, and with its 
degradation into lower kinds, 
he adopted a rather exaggerated 
form of neotato-classicism, as it has 
been called—a refashioning and refas- 
tening of the chains of Boileau and La 
Harpe. A remarkable instance of this 
was his vehement and almost vio- 
lent diatribe against the newly- 
formed “Société des Anciens 
Francais,” as likely to divert people 
from the study of the great French 
seventeenth-century writers, and oc- 
cupy them with medieval rubbish. He 
always, to the end of his critical days, 
continued to be on the “classic” side; 
but long before the close of them he 
had adopted a far more catholic and 
historical view of literature. Against 
the Romantic degradations and carica- 
tures above referred to he waged truce- 
Isto 


own 


Textes 
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less war. His “Le Roman Natura- 
liste’ will remain the standard book, 
and logically the last word, on that 
subject, though it can never be really 
appreciated unless Zola’s “Le Roman 
Expérimental” be read with it. And 
it so happened that the very title of 
this book indicates the set which criti- 
cism was taking in his mind, and 
which declared itself more and 
strongly thenceforward. 
towards the evaluation of 
not so much by studies of particular 
authors—still less by that of particular 
books—as by examining the develo) 
ment of kinds, genres. To this he de 
voted his attention for many 
and under this almost the whole of his 
later work arranged itself, both before 
and after he undertook the responsible 
office of editor of the “Revue des Deux 


more 
This set was 
literature, 


years. 


Mondes.’ 

Like all systems and schemes of this 
sort—as Sainte-Beuve has pointed out, 
more than once, in reference to Nisard 
and Taine—such a method has disad- 
vantages; we have glanced at some of 
them by anticipation But it 
gives, no doubt, unity, interest, and de 
termination to the critic’s work: and 


above. 


the necessary “correction for aberra- 
tion” can easily be applied. In the 
long series of works which M. Brune- 
tiére devoted to literature, almost 


wholly to French literature, the merits 
are and, if there are 
faults, they are never of the worst sort. 


conspicuous; 


From the two most damning sins of 
the whether of the 
“heavy” kind which Tennyson has stig 
matized in one of his greatest poems. 
or of the “facetious and rejoicing” va 
riety Lockhart 
defence of Coleridge: and the surly 
spite which takes difference of opinion 
for a personal offence, if not for a 
moral crime—M, Brunetiére was abso- 
lutely free. He could speak strongly, 
but he was never offensive, and never 
knowingly unfair. 


critic—ignorance, 


which gibbets in his 


There were those 









who called him pedantic; but, as has 
been judiciously observed, there are 
some people to whom all knowledge is 
pedantry when they do not happen to 
possess it. He rarely—it might be too 
much to say that he never—suffered 
from the tendency to apply non-liter- 
ary canons to literary work, which is 
so widespread and so fatal. That at- 
The Quarterly Review. 
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tachment to system sometimes led him 
wrong may be granted; but we have 
said that this can easily be allowed for. 
It may be doubted whether, at the 
moment, the literature of his coun- 
try, to which he has given a lifetime 
of devotion, could suffer a heavier 
loss. 
George Saintsbury. 





THE CONDITIONS OF FRANCO-GERMAN PEACE. 


In the course of his recent speech in 
the Reichstag, which has been so much 
commented on by the Press all over 
the world, the Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince von Biilow, quoted a remark 
once made to him by my father-in-law, 
M. Rothan, the late Ambassador—a re- 
mark by which the latter had at the 
time deeply impressed his young inter- 
locutor: “The Peace of Westphalia, 
which made France,, unmade Ger- 
many.” The complacency with which 
the speaker seems to have made use of 
these words would indicate an under- 
lying political idea against which it 
befits me more than any one else to 
raise a strong protest. If, indeed, the 
Peace of Westphalia which made 
France unmade Germany, as every one 
knows that on the other hand it was 
at the expense of France that Germany 
was made in 1870, simple souls might 
well be justified in concluding that all 
progress made by one of these two na 
tions must necessarily involve a_ set- 
back to the other. I do not believe 
this can really be the opinion of Prince 
von Biilow; still it must be acknowl 
edged that if it were he could hardly 
have spoken otherwise than he has 
done on this occasion. At all events 
he would never make me agree that 
this expression borrowed from my fa- 
ther-in-law could justify him in holding 
such dangerous views. In saying that 
the Peace of Westphalia made France 


and unmade Germany, M. Rothan 
merely stated an ititeresting historical 
fact, and never thought of formulating 
a permanent law, nor even of suggest- 
ing that such a law might exist. All 
his writings go to prove this. I shall 
take advantage of the present occasion 
to examine briefly into the nature of 
the peace established between France 
and Germany by the Congress of West- 
phalia, and to discuss the manner in 
which friendly and lasting relations 
might in our own days be established 
between these two countries. 

The treaties comprised in the Peace 
of Westphalia are three in number: 
the first between Spain and Holland, 
the second between Sweden and the 
German Empire, and the third between 
France and the German Empire. The 
stipulations entered into by France and 
the Empire are what make the year 
1648 a date of such importance. They 
may be summed up under three heads: 
Firstly, the cessions of territory to 
France. Metz, Toul, and Verdun were 
to belong to her definitely; besides this 
she was also to have Alsace, with the 
exception of Strasburg, and her com- 
mercial rights on the Rhine were recog- 
nized. In the second place the power 
of the House of Austria was broken 
down, Mazarin thus finishing the work 
boldly inaugurated by Henri IV. and 
vigorously prosecuted by Richelieu. It 
was thenceforward to be the joint task 
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of the princes, the States, and the 
free towns of Germany to co-operate 
in safeguarding the government of the 
Empire. There were 158 secular 
princes, 123 ecclesiastical princes, and 
62 free towns; the Emperor would 
reign only nominally, and it was to 
be the Diet that governed. Finally, as 
the third point, liberty of conscience 
was proclaimed; the secularization of 
Church property was declared irrevoc- 
able; Calvinists and Lutherans, as well 
as Catholics, were admitted into the 
public service. Such was the secular 
spirit of toleration which permeated 
the old Germanic world, and the vehe- 
ment and futile protestations of the 
Pope emphasized the importance of this 
result. It should be added that among 
the stipulations of apparently second- 
ary importance there was one which 
was to acquire considerable scope in 
the future—that, namely, by which the 
Elector of Brandenburg obtained an in- 
crease of territory and four votes in the 
Diet; for the Elector of Brandenburg 
was to be the future King of Prussia. 
Such was the Peace of Westphalia, and 
the French victory which it signalized 
was of such importance that it consti- 
tuted the chief glory of Louis XIV. for 
more than half a century. That prince 
Was not a great man in the usual and 
precise meaning of the term, and was 
indeed more than once worsted in the 
course of his long reign; but the power 
of France stood firm nevertheless, and 
she maintained the predominance ac- 
quired by her when in 1648 the long 
struggle upon which she had been en- 
gaged was brought finally to so trium- 
phant a conclusion. 

There were three main factors in 
this triumph: the possession of Alsace, 
the federalization of Imperial 
many, and the spirit of secularization. 

In order that France should be great 
is it necessary for her to possess Al- 
for Germany to be federalized. 
and for secular influence to be predom- 


Ger- 


sace, 
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inant there? At the present moment 
Germany is imperialized, Alsace be- 
longs to her, and the Holy See leans on 
her for support—having done so openly 


since the accession of Pius IX., but 
really for much longer than that. Are 
these conditions necessary for .Ger- 


many’s greatness, and can peace be- 
tween the two neighbors only be main- 
tained if one of them is strong enough 
to keep down the other? These are 
the questions that Prince von Biilow 
will find ‘he has raised by repeating 
without comment a speech of M. Ro 
than’s, which might at first sight bear 
this interpretation, despite the fact that 
no such sense was in the mind of him 
who first pronounced it. 

Now I will try to make it clear that 
far from there being any concord be- 
tween the three facts which I have just 
stated, they act against one another. 
The present unity of Germany is only 
apparent, and it is Alsace on the one 
hand and religious policy on the other 
which prevent it from being complete 
and permanent. I think I may speak 
confidently as to Alsace, because I 
know the country well and yet am not 
an Alsatian. It is said that Alsace has 
become detached from France, and 
that is true up to a certain point; peo- 
ple cannot remain for an indefinite 
length of time feeding upon their sor- 
rows, especially in the case of such 
energetic and active people as the Alsa 
tians. They have accommodated them- 
selves to the new situation, have recog- 
nized certain advantages in it, and 
have profited by them. ‘They still con 
tinue to profess the greatest devotion 
to France; but I believe—and I say this 
flatly, for I am in the habit of express- 
ing my opinions without troubling my- 
self as to whether they are agreeable 
to one side or the other—I believe that 
if the proposal were made to Alsace 
to-day that she should sever herself 
from the German Empire in order once 
two French 


more to become merely 
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departments, it would be difficult to 
find a majority to sanction the step; 
although if, while attaching herself 
once more to the French Republic, Al- 
sace could still preserve her autonomy, 
the majority in favor of that course 
would be considerable. Such is my 
opinion, There are no grounds of real 
antagonism or deep hatred between Al- 
sace and Germany, but their rapproche- 
ment goes no further; it is merely for- 
mal. Formerly even the most French 
at heart amongst the Alsatians believed 
themselves of German race, but there 
are very few who retain that illusion 
at the present day; they know now that 
they are descended from the tribe 
called Alamans, who were more or less 
Franks, or at least related to the 
Franks. The German habit of mind 
grows more and more antipathetic to 
that of the Alsatian, and from this 
point of view the Alsatian is gradually 
drawing further apart from the Ger- 
man. The Imperial Government will 
simply waste its trouble if it tries to 
deal with this divergence by any vio- 
lent methods; they would only accen- 
tuate it. Any attempts at persuading 
the Alsatians to think like Germans 
will only make them feel more incapa- 
ble of doing so. There are therefore 
gaps—so to speak—in the unity of Ger- 


many; it is not well finished: Poland, 


Schleswig, and Alsace prevent the 
union from being a real one, while on 
the other hand it will only be complete 
when it includes the Germans of Aus- 
tria, who are Germans in fact. 

Let us now pass to the religious ques- 
tion. There is no Protestant unity in 
Germany any more than elsewhere, 
since the Protestant religion, being 
partly based on individual liberty, does 
not readily admit of a centralized or- 
ganization. In the present state of af- 
fairs, though the two religions, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, do not as yet balance 
one another numerically, they have 
nearly equal advantages. The disciplin- 


ary strength of the one is equivalent 
to the numerical forces of the other. 
But on the day—an inevitable one in 
my opinion, and in that of most Ger- 
mans—when the Austrians of German 
speech are included within the Empire, 
all the advantage will be on the side 
of the Catholics. The Emperor cer- 
tainly perceives this danger, though, on 
the other hand, in that respect for au- 
thority and that practice of obedience 
which are so well developed in the Ro- 
man Church he sees a guarantee for 
the stability of his throne, and an op- 
portunity of consolidating the hier- 
archic sentiment. I venture to think 
that this is a very bad calculation. 
Germany is being made ready for a 
fresh outbreak of religious warfare, 
when, divided practically in half by 
two powerful rival creeds, she will be 
weakened by internecine conflicts 
Some slight immediate advantage may 
be gained for the Empire by that dab- 
bling in “religious polities” for which 
William II. has bad a fancy, especially 
during the last ten years; but this will 
undoubtedly prove a great cause of 
weakness in the future. 

There is, then, no fundamental reia- 
tion between the three different clauses 
of the Peace of Westphalia—that is to 
say, the possession of Alsace, the spirit 
of secularization, and federalism. The 
possession of Alsace is not a source of 
strength to the Empire, unless that 
possession be left vague enough for 
Alsace to preserve most of the privi- 
leges of a free and autonomous coun- 
try. The spirit of secularization, on 
the contrary, does strengthen the Em- 
pire, to which religious politics have 
never been of real advantage, because 
they have always been, and will al- 
ways be, an element of division and a 
seed of discord. As to federalism, the 
substitution in 1648 of a federal au- 
thority for the centralized imperial 
authority exercised by the House 
of Austria was certainly in no 
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degree calculated to strengthen the 
power of Germany; besides, a Diet con- 
stituted by such a number of petty 
States and of princes without prestige 
could in no circumstances possess any 
great powers of action. But who 
would dare deny that if at the present 
day federalism were loyally and com- 
pletely organized in Germany it would 
prove an undoubted source of strength 
to that country, and would at all 
events be a better guarantee of stabil 
ity and permanence than is afforded by 
her present lame and halting organiza- 
tion, based at once upon an imperial 
prerogative that continually oversteps 
its limits, and upon a popular control 
that is always showing itself to be 
weak and inefficient? 

At the present day federalism would 
be anything but an element of weak 
ness for Germany, and, on the other 
hand, the renunciation of religious pol- 
ities and the adoption of a secular 
spirit would strengthen her, while the 
non-possession of Alsace would not 
really do so. Conditions are, there 
fore, entirely different now from what 
they were in 1648, and no sort of par 
allel can be drawn between the two 
periods. In this case, however, on 
what basis can peace between France 
and Germany rest? It remains for me 
to examine this point briefly. 

The truth is that there would be no 
fundamental grounds for war hetween 
France and Germany if Bismarck had 
not introduced them. The expansion 
of Germany to east and west is a 
geographical mistake, for it is to north 
and south that geographical reasons 
force her to expand. Access to the 


North Sea and to the Mediterranean is 


for her one of those necessities against 
which it is as childish to protest as it 
is to be angry with the weather. On 
the other hand, there is nothing for her 
to win but battles and fruitless hatred 
if she tries to pass the Rhine or the 
Vistula, beyond which are races 


stronger than herself whom she would 
strive in vain to crush, and who in 
any case would cut her off from the 
sea. I have already pointed out else- 
where that France would not object 
on principle to Germany’s access to the 
Adriatic on the one hand, while the 
Kiel canal is open to her on the other. 
Thus there should be no real opposi 
tion between the material interests of 
the two countries. Neither is there 
any opposition between them intel 
lectually, for the one is the comple 
ment of the other. Germans greatly 
need the Latin spirit, of which France 
has hitherto been the most eminent 
representative, to import clarity, order, 
and logic into the mass of scientific 
material amongst which they scarcely 
know how to find their way; while the 
French have much to gain by imitating 
the perseverance, conscientious labor, 
and strict discipline, which are their 
German neighbors’ strong points. So 
much for theory; in practice things do 
Not only 
has Germany, under the unintelligent 
influence of Bismarck, seized upon A\l- 
sace and Lorraine, but she has taken 


not work out in this way. 


‘every occasion of leading France to 


suppose that she also covets Cham 
pagne and Franche-Comté. Thus in 
a material sense France never feels 
safe on her eastern border. On the in- 
tellectual side, the German Press has 
frequently and repeatedly chosen to 
represent the French spirit as one of 
decay and corruption, instead of recog- 
nizing its force and value: in conse 
quence of which, although generally 
speaking most French people know 
Germany fairly well and can do her 
justice, the majority of Germans are 
totally ignorant of France, and are 
incapable of comprehending her—a 
very unfortunate result as regards any 
hope of a good understanding between 
the two countries, 

I confess that it is absurd to expect 
Germany benevolently to restore Al- 
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sace and Lorraine to France, without 
compulsion, and solely in order that 
she may secure France’s good graces in 
return. It is no less absurd to ex- 
pect France to recognize that Alsace 
and Lorraine are German territory 
lawfully reconquered: firstly, because 
this is not true, and furthermore be- 
cause there has never been a case in 
history of a vanquished people ac- 
knowledging that their conqueror did 
right in vanquishing them—though 
this is what the Germans with some 
simplicity demand. 

But given the fact that we are liv- 
ing in peaceable times, and that in 
France especially public opinion has 
shown itself to be all in favor of peace, 
eannot a permanent modus vivendi be 
established between France and Ger- 
many without touching on the question 
of Alsace? Not only is the thing feasi- 
ble; it may even be said to be easy. 
It rests in the hands of Germany. It 
is for German public opinion to make 
it clear to outsiders that Germany does 
not want to pick a quarrel with her 
Western neighbor, that she does not 
eovet any fresh portion of French ter- 
ritory, and that she disapproves of the 
violent onslaughts which the German 
Press has made upon France on vari- 
ous occasions during the last thirty 
years. For there has probably never 
been such an example of bad faith, 
nor such a perversion of truth, as has 
been furnished by the German Press 


over and over again, and notably 
in its campaign against France last 
year, 


The Fortnightly Review. 
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I have sought in vain, though frankly 
and sincerely, to discover any other 
element essertial to the assurance of 
peace between France and Germany. 
What I have mentioned is both essen- 
tial and sufficient. France asks for 
nothing except to be safeguarded from 
such periodical tempests (in the last 
of which the German Government it- 
self and the Emperor took part); for, 
with the aid of journals suffering from 
a sort of dementia, they spread a wave 
of menacing hatred over the whole of 
Germany. To treat a country in this 
fashion at one minute, and yet to ex- 
pect her at the next. to accept with 
confidence the smiles aad compliments 
which are addressed to her in a lucid 
interval, betokens an almost childish 
simplicity. 

France, even after 1870, is still capa- 
ble of good feeling towards Germany— 
a feeling markedly evinced, for in- 
stance, as well by, the way in which 
Germans were received at the French 
Exhibition of 1900 as by that in which 
our soldiers accepted the supreme com- 
mand of Field-Marshal von Waldersee 
at Pekin. But what has happened 
since then has prevented the French 
from putting any trust in the word of 
Germany. This trust must be restored 
to her—everything depends on that. 
Nothing else is necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a Franco-German peace. 
but this is indispensable. We have got 
far beyond the stipulations in the 
Treaty of Westphalia. 

Pierre de Coubertin. 
Translated by Helen Chisholin. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
COPMAN’S BUREAU, 

I believe that the doctor read the let- 
ters all through again about a fortnight 
returning them to Miss 


IN MRs 


before 


later 


Carey. When he gave them back he 
handed them to her without a 
Miss Carey took them in a rather flut- 
tered way. “I hope, Richard,” 
said, “you do not think it very foolish 
of me to have kept them.” 


word. 


she 
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The doctor answered, “I hope, Ame- 
lia, you do not think it very foolish 
of me to have written them.” And as 
Miss Carey said nothing in reply to 
him, we may suppose that each exon- 
erated the foolishness of the other. 

Miss Carey was taking the packet of 
letters to put it away in the drawer of 
Mrs. Copman’s “burry,” which it had 
occupied before the burglary, when she 
was checked by a sudden movement of 
the doctor. He slapped his hand upon 
his forehead with an energy that led 
Miss Carey at first to the belief that 
he was killing or trying to kill a fly 
which was walking over his brow and 
tickling him, but the next moment he 
explained his action by words which 
were no less energetic. “God bless me, 
Amelia,” he exclaimed, “my memory 
certainly is going. I suppose I am be- 
coming an old man. I had quite forgot- 
ten till this moment what that rascally 
fellow told me. He told me there was 
some secret, a secret drawer, about 
that bureau. He found something in 
it that he said would be of interest to 
us all. Very likely the whole thing is 
a falsehood. It would be only like 
him if it was. But at least it might be 
worth our while to try and see.” 

Neither Miss Carey nor the doctor, 
as it may be supposed, had the same 
experience of secret drawers and hid- 
ing-places that William White had ac- 
quired in the practice of his profession, 
and it took them a long while in the 
first place to find out any possible 
space, unoccupied by other drawers, 
in which it could be secreted. By 
means of careful measurement they as- 
certained at length where the hidden 
chamber must be, but even then they 
were not very quick in discovering the 
means of access to it. In the end it 
was by a mere accident that the doc 
tor, while fumbling about, touched with 
his finger a hidden spring and the 
drawer came out, as he described it, 


like a Jack-in-the-box, with a sudden- 
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ness that caused Miss Carey to jump 
back in astonishment. For a moment 
they thought that the drawer 
empty, but the doctor, putting in his 
hand, drew out its only content, a long 
envelope quite yellow with age and 
dust. 

The doctor without a word handed 
the envelope to Miss Carey. 

“There is no address on it,” she said, 
looking at the envelope. 

“No, there is no address.” 

“Then, Richard, if one or other of 
us is to take the responsibility of read- 
ing whatever may be within this en- 
velope, I had far rather that it were 
you,” said Miss Carey. 

So Dr. Charlton broke open the en- 
velope, and unfolding a paper which it 
contained began to peruse the letter. 
Even he, who usually showed so little 
emotion, could not help a slight excite- 
ment coming into his face and manner 
as he read. Within the first letter was 
a thin slip of paper which he held in 
one hand, while in the other he held 
the letter conveniently for his eyes. 
When he had finished its perusal he 
handed it, silently, to Miss Carey, and 
she, having already put on her glasses, 
then read it also. Evidently it had 
been dashed off at a white heat of an- 
ger, and it was no evident, in 
spite of its bearing no address, or for 
mal indication, that the 
himself to be writing 
It ran thus:— 
home 


was 


less 
writer sup- 


posed for his 
wife, 
“I came with one single ob- 
ject—to see my father, to tell him we 
were married, and if possible obtain his 
I have not told him, | 
him. I 


forgiveness; 


forgiveness. 


have not seen have not ob- 


tained his and what is 
very certain is that wild horses would 
not drag me to ask forgiveness of him 
I called at what used to be, and 
ought to be, my home and asked to see 
him, and 
the butler that ‘he had no longer the 


honor of the acquaintance of Mr. Rob 


now. 


he sent me a message by 
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ert Rivers.’ 1 am only thankful that I 
did not have a chance of telling him 
we were married, so that he can go 
on stewing in the juice of his anger 
how until it shall be necessary for 
Vera’s sake that the world shall know 
I am writing this 
und 


of our marriage. 
in old Nurse Copman’s cottage, 
shall put it along with the copy of 
the register in the secret drawer of her 
old bureau which I have told you of. 
She is about the only person in the 
world that I would trust now (except 
you), and she can be trusted all the 
more because she cannot read or 
write; and [ have not told her what 
the copy of the register means.” 

The letter, or document, or whatever 
it should called, just 
with initials “R. R.” 

Miss Carey, trembling a great deal, 
as the doctor told us, in her excite- 
ment, gave the paper back to him and 
received in return a thin slip. It 
was the copy of the register of a cer- 
tain parish church in the Channel Is 
lands, certifying the fact of the mar- 


be was signed 


riage of Robert Rivers and Alice 
Fraser, 
“And what does it all mean?” Miss 


Carey asked helplessly, when she had 
finished the reading. 

“Why, it means just this, Amelia, 
that Robin Rivers, poor boy, was not 
quite such a blackguard as it has 
always been the fashion in Barton to 
suppose him. Granted that he married 
the girl against the will of her father 
and against the will of his own father. 
Granted that he ran away with her 
and let it be supposed that he had be- 
haved as badly as a man could be 
have. Granted all that—it means that 
he did, all is said and done. 
marry the girl. That is what it means, 
and that is a great deal.” 

“Richard,” Miss Carey said fervently, 
“it to me that it is almost 
everything.’ She did not speak again 


when 


seems 


for a little while, and by the look on 
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her face the doctor imagined that she 
was silently giving thanks to the Prov- 
idence by whom she so piously be- 
lieved that all events of life are di- 


rected. Dr. Charlton forebore to in- 
terrupt her. 

Presently she said, “And this, of 
course, means that dear Vera—it 


’ 


means——’ 
“Yes, Amelia,” the doctor said, help- 
ing her in her embarrassment. “it 
means that no one now can cast’ a 
stone at Miss Vera by reason of her 
parentage. It means too (by Jove, I 
had not thought of that), it means, of 
course, that she is next in descent to 
Lord Riverslade. By Jove, there's a 
nice kettle of fish! Of being 
a girl, it does not make much differ- 


course, 


ence.” 
“It makes al! the difference, surely, 
Richard, that there should be no 
persion on her birth.” 
“Oh certainly, certainly. 
thinking of the and 
It makes all the difference. 


as- 


I was only 
pomps vanities. 


” 


“But I cannot understand the poor 
young man’s motive,” Miss Carey said, 
“in concealing a paper that was so 
valuable to prove his own child's 
rights.” 

“It’s ill work, madam. diagnosing 
motives,” the doctor answered. “The 


motives on which a human being acts 
get muddled together into a chemical 
combination that it’s mighty difficult, 
even for the man himself, to resolve, 
and which of them ali it is that finally 
determines the action it often passes 
the wit of man to say; but seeing that 
this was a wayward fellow, with a 
queer kind of a twist in his nature, as 
we all know, I think we can follow a 
certain logic of a kind in his action. 
His chief motive, I make not the slight- 
est doubt, was to annoy his father, 
with whom he considered himself to 
have so much reason to be annoyed; 
and this he effected quite comfortably 
easily keeping up the fiction 


and by 
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that he never had been married legally 
to Miss Fraser. I can well imagine a 
young fellow of his stiff-necked, and 
at the same time crooked-necked char- 
acter, exasperated at the outset by the 
way in which the fathers both of him- 
self and of the girl he loved jumped 
at the conclusion that he was a ruffian 
and had never married her (no serious 
pains were taken at the time to dis- 
cover how he had behaved in that re- 
spect. It was concluded, without in- 
vestigation, that he had behaved as 
badly as it was possible to behave)— 
I can quite imagine that he might set 
his back up against the wall and re- 
solve that he would not be the one to 
put in the document that would justify 
him. It would have been quite incon 
sistent with all his character to have 
done so. He might conceive that he 
was doing no very great wrong to his 
girl in keeping the truth back so long 
as she was a child. That is conceiv- 
able enough too. But it is certain that 
so soon as she became a woman, even 
such a wrong-headed fellow as he 
could not fail to perceive that she 
would suffer a grievous injury unless 
the truth were proclaimed, and there- 
fore he made up his mind to deny him- 
self the luxury of being considered a 
blackguard longer, in order to 
right his girl. Otherwise he would 
have destroyed the marriage lines alto- 
gether. As it avas, it is evident that 
he looked forward to reclaiming them 
some day, either by his own hand or 
by that of the girl’s mother, and failing 
that, it is probable, I think, that he 
gave Mrs. Copman verbal instructions 
what to do. The thing seems to hang 
together all right. How the last part 
of the scheme was defeated by the 
stroke that the poor old woman suf- 


any 


fered is obvious enough. I remember 
some of us thought at the time, by 
the restless working of her eyes, that 
there was something on her mind that 


But it was 


she wished to say to us. 
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impossible to communicate with her, in 
the state she was in.” 

“But still I do not understand,” said 
Miss Carey, “why Vera’s mother, in 
that letter which she left for the Colo- 
nel when she died, did not tell him 
that they were married.” 

“Why, as for that, Amelia,” Dr. 
Chariton said, “we have to remember 
that when the poor soul wrote it she 
was almost in extremis. I have not the 
slightest doubt that she originally came 
here with the full intention of asking 
Mrs. Copman for the copy of the regis- 
ter, which there is every reason to 
suppose her husband had told her was 
drawer of the bureau. But 
when she came she was more dead 
than alive. She had no doubt meant 
to show this proof of her marriage to 
her father; but when she wrote her 
letter to him she was thinking only 
of asking his forgiveness, and did not 
think of stating the arguments in her 
favor as she would have done if she 
had been in the full possession of her 
mind. The whole tone of the letter 
shows that, I think.” 

“And it is to William White that we 
owe the discovery of the truth. Oh, 
Richard, do you not think this ought to 
be told to the Home Secretary, or 
somebody, so that we might obtain a 
pardon for the poor man? How grate- 
ful I am that he was led to come to my 
house that night.” 

“Led, Amelia!’ said the doctor 
roughly. “What do you mean by led? 
Who in the world led him?” 

“Providence, Richard, without doubt 
—Providence. In all this I see most 
distinctly the hand of Providence.” 

“Guiding William White, no doubt, to 
the burglary of your house,” the doc- 
tor appended sarcastically. “Upon my 
word, Amelia,” he burst out impa- 
tiently. Then he checked himself 
abruptly and said very gently, “Really, 
you are a most wonderful 

What he had been about to 


in the 


Amelia, 
woman.” 
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say before was, probably, something 
entirely different. 

Miss Carey did not answer. She 
looked a little hurt, but waited a whiie 
to see whether Dr. Chariton seemed 
disposed to take up her suggestion of 
applying to the Home Secretary, “or 
somebody,” for a pardon for William 
White. Finding that he did not refer 
to it she tacitly gave up the idea with 
a sigh of regret, and their talk drifted 
off to the ailments of the parish. 

“There is one thing about it all,” said 
the doctor, “in which even [I am dis- 
posed to see the hand of Providence, 
although I fear in general I perceive 
that guidance so much less clearly 
than you do, and that is in the inspira- 
tion that took you to visit that rascal 
in the jail.” 

Miss Carey’s eyes filled with tears of 
happy emotion. “Ah, Richard,” she 
said, pressing his hand softly, “I wish 


you could see it a little more of- 
ten, you who are so much cleverer 
than I.” 


“So much more of a fool, you mean, 
madam,” the doctor answered with 
fiery brusqueness, violently rubbing his 
hand over the upstanding spikes of his 
short gray hair. “So much more of a 
fool.” 

“Indeed, Richard,” Miss Carey said 
insistently, “I am very far from mean- 
ing anything of the kind.” 

“We will let it be then, Amelia. We 
have a problem presented to us now by 
this discovery—whom ought we to teil 
it to first?” 

“It seems to me, 
“that dear Vera is the person most im- 
mediately affected by it.” 

“Quite so, Amelia,” the doctor agreed. 
“There are, I think, two people whom 
this specially concerns—Miss Vera in 
the first place, and in the second, Lord 
Riverslade. As we have made the dis- 
covery together I think it would be 
right that we should join in telling it. 
that you 


”" said Miss Carey, 


appropriate 


It seems most 
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should tell it to Miss Vera, and [ will 
take the responsibility of telling Lord 
Riverslade.” 

“I feel we are so fortunate, Rich- 
ard,’ Miss Carey said, “in being chosen 
as the bearers of such good news.” 

“Hum!” the doctor answered drily. 
“Iam not so sure. It is one thing for 
you telling Miss Vera; she can take 
it in one way only. It is rather a dif- 
ferent matter telling Lord Riverslade. 
I should say that no one in the world 
could foretell in what manner he is 
likely to take it.” 

“Take it, Richard!’ Miss Carey re- 
peated. “He can surely take it only 
as the most blessed piece of intelli- 
gence, that the son whose wrongdoing 
he has deplored so long should be 
proved to have been no great wrong- 
doer after all. And our dear Vera! 
There will now be no impediment to 
her marriage with Captain Rivers.” 

“Will there be no impediment? 
There will at least still be Lord River- 
slade.”’ 

“And why should he be an impedi- 
ment any longor? He has surely no 
grounds——” 

“A man, Amelia,” said the doctor 
interrupting, “especially a man like 
Lord Riverslade, is not always so 
pleased to see the grounds for the ac- 
tion he has decided on slipping away 
from him. A man, especially a man like 
Lord Riverslade, does not always like 
to see it proved that his conduct for 
some twenty odd years has been based 
on a mistake. I do not say how Lord 
Riverslade will take what [I have to 
say to him. I do not know. But I do 
know that it is by no means certain 
that he will be extraordinarily pleased 
by the You 
that even Robin Rivers was 
far frem being as bad as he has been 
supposed to be, he still did that which 
he ought not to have done in eloping 


news. must remember 


if poor 


with the young lady against the wishes 
of the parents of either party. That 
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especially as it was a sin of disobedi- 


ence against himself, will not seem a 
very light thing in the eyes of a man 
like Lord Riverslade, and whether he 
will be pleased or not at seeing the 
chief ground of his anger against the 
offender taken from him [I do not 
know. He is not the man to look very 
favorably on a sinner. The Pharisee 
would appeal to his sympathies a great 
deal more strongly than the Publican 
at any time. And [ am by no means 
disposed to say he is wrong—by no 
means, Amelia. The Pharisee was a 
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good, law-abiding citizen, the other 
was a rascal, madam, a rascal,” and 
the doctor, cramming his hat hard 
down over his eyes, went out of the 
room repeating the term with evident 
enjoyment, 

“Poor dear Dr. Chariton,” as Miss 
Carey remarked, when she told us, not 
without a gentle sense of its humor, 
of the conclusion of the interview. 
“Poor dear Dr. Charlton—in such sym- 
pathy as he is with every Publican, 
such a foe to every Pharisee!”’ 

Horace G, Hutchinson. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The famous /alons rouges, which trod 
so firmly the steps of the guillotine, 
had danced in many a gavotte or min- 
uet in the ballrooms of the Louvre or 
of Versailles; the snowy lace, which 
fell over hands white as any woman's, 
had often been turned back to give 
free play to a wrist firm as iron, and 
the white hands had saved their own- 
er’s life in many a hard-fought duel. 

There was not a trace of effeminacy 
in those men; they went to their death 
smniling, as they had smiled so often 
at a jest in their Sovereign’s drawing- 
rooms; if their attire were less bril- 
liant than they could have wished, it 
was because their gaolers had torn 
their gold-embroidered coats from off 
their backs, and the proudest heads in 
France were held as erect as ever, 
though no longer covered by the hats 
with the sweeping feathers which had 
been doffed with such grace, in bows 
of such elegance, as no other genera- 
tion has ever seen. 

In that impressive moment of their 
lives, less than ever must there be the 
slightest lapse from the rigid etiquette 
of manners; though it be the last time 
that the snuffbox will be offered to 
any one, there must be the same stud- 


ied grace in the offering. The delicate 
flick from the handkerchief must not 
be forgotten, though the cambric shirt 
from which the grain of snuff is 
brushed will so soon be dyed crimson 
in the life-blood of its owner. As they 
had lived, so they died, perhaps the 
most perfect gentlemen the world has 
ever seen. Of them it might be said, 
not “Manners makyth man,” but “Man- 
ners were these men”; their manners 
were not something external assumed 
for the occasion and dropped, they 
were the expression of their inward 
refined selves; they are gone, and with 
them has been buried the secret of 
manners in their most perfect form. 
It is doubtful if any but a Latin or a 
Celtic race could ever have brought 
manners to such a high state of per- 
fection. True, at one time Great Brit- 
ain claimed to be the home of the 
“first gentleman in Europe,’ but we 
have no evidence that the rest of HWu- 
rope admitted that ciaim, and it may 
have originated in our British belief 
that we can produce the best of every- 
thing, even of manners. 

It was something to boast of to be 
the “first gentleman in Europe,” as at 
that time he would have to stand com- 
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parison with the men of the Ancien 
Régime, and it is doubtful whether he 
could have claimed to be anything 
more than primus inter pares, judged by 
such a standard. In the days of the 
Regency, and after, a very high stand- 
ard of manners was maintained in 
this country, although less highly pol- 
ished and ornate than in France and 
Spain; the reason being that British re- 
serve which has always made English- 
men reluctant to express their inner- 
most feelings. 

Hence, though chivalry, courage, and 
courtesy have always been numbered 
among the virtues of a British gentle- 
man, he has never given expression to 
them in quite the elaborate style fa- 
vored by his compeers abroad, and if he 
has thereby lost something in graceful- 
ness, he has gained by the simple dig- 
nity more suitable to his nature. As 
long as he was clothed in satins and 
velvets, with lace jabots and ruffles, his 
powdered hair covered with a hat of 
graceful shape, he maintained a high 
standard of deportment. The much- 
maligned rapier, which was ever at his 
side, enforced politeness of a high or- 
der, as the least lapse from perfect 
civility exposed the offender to the 
risk of being called upon to answer for 
it with his life. But with the passing 
of the tenue de cérémonie has passed 
away the cérémonie as well. From 
manners superlative to manners com- 
parative was a gradual change; lat- 
terly have rushed from manners 
comparative to manners positive; 
are now on the brink of manners neg- 
ative, manners We cannot, of 
course, expect the modern Englishman 
to sweep the ground with his top-hat, 
as his forefathers did their 
plumed headgear, when he bows to a 
woman; but he really might show a lit 
tle more deference than 
by a curious little jerk of the hat, so 


we 
we 


nil. 


with 


is expressed 


hastily replaced, probably for fear of 


catching cold. It would be hopeless 
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to look for the same elaborate compli- 
ments from the young men of to-day 
as were paid by the beaus of a by- 
gone age to the then reigning beauties; 
but they surely might find something 
a little more flattering to say of their 
hostesses than that “they do you well,” 
—a great compliment, of course, but 
less justly paid to the lady of the house 
than to her cook, and probably not even 
to her own private cook, but to the chef 
of the popular restaurant, where un- 
wholesome food has been partaken of, 
in heterogeneous society. to the music 
of a conversation-killing band. In the 
Victorian when man still 
costume, 


early era, 


wore a more or less formal 
although the “grand manner’ was no 
there lingered very per- 
politeness; deference 
age, 
still bowed low over a woman’s hand, 
and she still curtsied—as well as a 
crinoline would allow her to. 
Politeness was the distinguishing 
mark of those days; it was all that re- 
mained of a more ornate age. It was 
not beautiful or picturesque; it failed 
to appeal to the imagination; it was the 
jewel still, but the jewel in the rough, 
in an unbecoming setting; and men 
were already chafing under a code 
which was restrictive while offering no 
compensations for obedience. Low 
murmurs of revolt began to be heard; 
muttered rebellion asked: “Why should 
we do this? Why should we not do 
that?’ Society had actually dared to 
question the validity of the social deca- 
logue of manners! That class which 
was responsible for the making of the 
law was already asking if it was just: 
whom it depended for its 
maintenance were refusing to be bound 
by it. The code of manners, like the 
code of honor, is supported by no penal 
enactments; obedience must be volun- 
tary: once question its decrees, and 
it ceases to be operative. That 
which up till then had been only one 


more, 
fect 
was shown by youth to old 


yet a 
punctilious 
men 


those on 


law, 
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of the clauses of the more compre- 
hensive law of Duty, dressed up in 
satin and laces, tricked out in powder 
and patches, had been subscribed to 
universally by the classes called gen- 
tle; now, in its unpicturesque garb of 
swallow-tailed coats and high stocks, 
it began to seem harsh and unlovely. 
Soon, too soon, it would pass through 
a still more unattractive stage, culmi- 
nating in a négligé stage of dressing- 
gown and slippers, and manners are 
no more. There have probably been 
many contributory causes, other than 
changing fashions in dress, to account 
for the gradual falling away from 
grace. Nothing that is really beautiful 
ean be achieved in a hurry; there is 
grace in movement, as there is grace 
in repose, but there is no grace in 
hurry. Shortly after the swallow-tail 
coat and high stock period came the 
invention of steam engines; with these 
began the age of hurry, the age of 
rush. If manners had not been already 
moribund the first steam engine would 
have killed them; people soon learned 
they had no time for them. A new era 
dawned; up till then men had time 
for everything that their station in life 
demanded of them; henceforward, the 
parrot-cry was to grow increasing in 
shrillness until the hateful words “No 
time” became the motto of those whose 
ancestors’ battle-cry was, “For God 
and the King.” The descendants of 
those who twined into their mottoes 
the noble words courage, loyalty, honor, 
now emblazon on their shields a motor- 
car passant on a field or, and their 
motto is “Speed and gold.” The last 
thing cultivated, in these degenerate 
days, is repose, since repose is the 
essence of good manners. These relics 
of bygone ages had to go; their gentle 
life was cut short by “electrocution,” 
a barbarous word fittingly describing 
a barbarous act. Chivalry made one 
last despairing fight for existence. 
When the seating accommodation on 
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the underground railway was insuffi- 
cient, many men gave up their seats to 
women, and hung suspended on a 
strap; but the railway company put on 
extra carriages, and man’s last effort 
to be chivalrous was no longer called 
for. 

For this deplorable state of affairs 
men are not alone responsible; women 
have much to answer for. About the 
time when man was becoming restive 
under the strict, but unattractive, code 
of some thirty or forty years ago, 
women began to be alarmed. Some- 
thing, clearly, was wrong. At Socie- 
ty’s full-dress parades there were gaps 
in the ranks; the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair and Belgravia began to suffer 
from the competition of the boudoirs of 
Brompton; manners en négligé were be- 
ginning to prove dangerously attract- 
ive to men who were tiring of man- 
ners in stiffly starched shirts. Two 
courses were open: to stand firm and 
refuse to yield an inch, or to parley 
with the enemy and make terms; not, 
of course, that there could be any par- 
ley between Belgravia and Brompton, 
but the former would not be above tak- 
ing a hint from the latter. Slight mod- 
ifications should be made in Society's 
Draconic code. For instance, conces- 
sions could be made as to the consump- 
tion of tobacco; less rigor should be 
shown in enforcing sartorial laws; 
some relaxation might be possible of 
the laws governing men’s attitude in 
society. The inch was given, and the 
ell was soon taken; tobacco, once ban- 
ished to gun-rooms or some dismal and 
distant room, now pervades the whole 
house. It is very comforting, and we 
should hate to have to submit to the 
old restrictions, but it is not conducive 
to ' polite manners. Then = riding- 
breeches and a light jacket, with a 
straw hat on the head, are much more 
comfortable to ride in the Park on a 
summer day than were the pantaloons 
and frock coats of a preceding genera- 








tion, but they bring with them a sense 
of ease and looseness, less suitable to 
the haute école than to the jog-trot of 
our present-day existence. It removes 
all uncomfortable feelings of restraint 
between a man and a woman when he 
calls her “Lady Bill” or “Mrs. Harry”; 
it establishes at once a pleasing sense 
of camaraderie; but it is not formal, 
and there must be a certain amount of 
formality in all good manners. The 
well-bred Englishman has the best 
manners in the world, when he 
chooses; he could not possibly be bad- 
mannered, but he is becoming so in- 
formal that a day may come when he 
will refuse to exchange the “slippered 
ease” of the smoking-room for the 
comparatively strict decorum of the 
drawing-room. When that day dawns, 
doubtless woman will make things easy 
for him, by joining him in the smok- 
ing-room, if she has not already done 
so. 
The growing cult of the informal is 
proved by the conversation of the pres- 
ent day. It is not only that subjects 
are now discussed openly which were 
once talked of only in the theatres or 
the hospital—a year or two ago an in- 
timate knowledge of internal anatomy 
was a sure passport to favor at any 
dinner table—but the language of the 
day is slipshod, curt, and ugly. The 
fine English language is disfigured by 
many unpleasing  transatlanticisms. 
concise and descriptive perhaps, suited 
to an age of rush and hurry, but let us 
hope that we shall be spared the 
crowning horror of seeing them spelt 
in American phonetic spelling. Per- 
haps that also will come, if it be proved 
that it saves time; we already owe 
to America the system of head-lines 
embodying in a few sensational words 
the information contained in a brief 
paragraph, which is yet too long to be 
read by this time-pressed generation. 
Compression will soon be called for; 
people will demand that the small pill 
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of fact shall be made up without any 
superfluous coating of grace of style 
in the narration of it. Utilitarianism 
reigns supreme; anything which can- 
not show practical proof of its useful- 
ness is doomed; little wonder, then, 
that oratory is heard no more, except 
occasionally from an Irishman’s lips, 
as the sister island is happily never in 
a hurry. The speeches of even the 
most eminent politicians are nothing but 
good sound business'ike arguments pro 
and con, but there is not a trace in 
them of that classic turn, of that poeti- 
eal spirit, of that command of English, 
which characterized the oratorical ef- 
forts of other days. Alas! it has also 
been reserved for the House of Com- 
mons of the present day to afford some 
of the most startling proofs of the 
grievous decay of manners. 

It is not only in speech that there is 
ihis conspicuous lack of grace; in cor- 
respondence there is the same defect. 
No one now thinks of writing a letter 
which shall express thoughts and ideas 
in well-chosen language. The modern 
letter is brief and to the point; if the 
writer could compress its contents into 
a sixpenny telegram he would probably 
prefer to do so. Some men, who wish 
to appear busier than they are, are 
guilty of the unpardonable rudeness of 
sending type-written letters with the 
signature also typed. A particularly 
glaring instance was that of a man 
who replied to a letter of condolence 
from an old friend with a type-written 
acknowledgment! Postcards, often of 
the unpleasing pictorial kind, are some 
people’s favorite medium of communi- 
eation, not because they cost a half- 
penny, but because they save time, and 
the writers grudge the extra minute 
or two required to send the more polite 
form of correspondence, a letter. 

Hurry and Bridge have killed the art 
of polite conversation; hurry has 
robbed correspondence of its grace; 
hurry is fast transforming the once se- 
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date city of London into a pandemo- 
nium of whirring noises, whirling 
wheels, and evil fumes. The once 
quiet gray streets are now disfigured 
with huge blocks of buildings, copied 
from America, built on American plans, 
which spring up like gigantic mush- 
rooms ina night. All the earth under- 
neath the metropolis is tunnelled with 
electric railways, carrying rushing 
crowds from one end of the town to 
the other, while the surface of the 
earth is shaken with the throbbing of 
huge electric Juggernauts. Dignity, 
grace, repose, are banished from our 
midst; and we are—as yet—only at the 
beginning of this break-neck race 
through life. Perhaps some genera- 
tion yet to come will read the history 
of our days; some dusty memoirs of 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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our period will cause the men and 
women of the future to say, ‘Those 
people were very punctilious, very 
slow, very sedate.” That may be the 
opinion held in the not very far distant 
days when contending aeroplanes crash 
into one another without an apology. 
and myriads of motor-cars sweep over 
the prostrate bodies of pedestrians 
without inquiring if they are hurt. 
But there will be less difference be- 
tween the people of that day and the 
people of ours than there is between 
us and the powdered courteous gal- 
lants and dames who worthily upheld 
the traditions of good manners, when 
the first gentleman in Europe was “the 
glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.” 
Adolphus Vane Tempest. 


WITH A CAR TO THE GERMAN MANCEUVRES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


There are few .sensations in this 
world which in the ecstasy of their de- 
lightfulness can equal a summer-morn- 
ing drive in a high-power car, when 
the road is perfect, the weather fine, 
and the engines are straining to do bet- 
ter than the driver’s check on the com- 
bustion-chamber will allow. In the re- 
verse, there is no sensation so dispirit- 
ing and deplorable as that which over- 
comes a motorist when either the road 
is impossible, the machinery recalci- 
trant, or the season obdurate. But it 
was in the first of these series that the 
Explorers took the road on the morning 
after their accident on the Berlin road. 

Birdie, who was usually philosophic 
both in success and adversity, waxed 
quite optimistic under the influence of 
the morning air. The road was superb, 
just undulating enough to make it in- 
teresting, and the car was moving like 
a living creature. The Explorers were 
into the village of Lauenburg before 


IL. 


the stolid inhabitants had opened the 
shutters of business. The require- 
ments at Lauenburg were merely a 
matter of motor-spirit. But as the 
ear drew up panting in front of the 
shop which boasted the motor sign, it 
was surrounded by a group of inter- 
ested schoolboys. Following the pro- 
verbial Continental custom, a custom 
which might well be introduced into 
this country, all the boys were dressed 
in the uniform of their particular gym- 
They were bright, jolly, 
square-headed little fellows. Each 
was carrying a satchel, but what sur- 
prised the Explorers most was the fact 
that suddenly from the midst of the 
guttural jargon with which the youths 
were discussing the merits of the car 
there burst out a voice in pure Eng- 
lish interrogaton, “I say, are you p2o- 
ple from England? It is not often that 
we see so many English people here in 
Lauenburg.” A little fair-haired urchin 


nasium. 
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was pushed to the front by his con- 
fréres. He proved to be a Lincoln- 
shire boy, who had been sent, by pa- 
rents more shrewd than the majority 
of English parents, to school in Ger- 
many in view of the advantages that 
such education would give him in 
after-life, 

But the Explorers had no time to 
spend in Lauenburg, or anywhere else, 
in the discussion of the merits of 
scholastic education; they were racing 
against time; sixty hours hence they 
were due to be on the extreme border 
of the German Empire. Unless they 
were able to make Berlin that very 
night, it was probable that they would 
miss much of the main object of their 
tour. As they left Lauenburg they 
had at least two hundred kilometres 
to cover before they made their legiti- 
mate halting-place that night. But the 
day was young and the season was 
fair, so as matters stood there was 
nothing really desperate in the effort. 

The car was still putting her back 
into it and racing along at a good 
thirty to forty kilometres an hour, so 
that the occupants only had a chance 
of minutely studying the beauties of 
the scenery when of necessity Birdie 
had to slow her up over the cobbles, 
which in motoring are the most strik- 
ing features of German villages. But 
it was a delightful journey. In com- 
parison with the south of England the 
German farmers are behind in their 
season, so that much of the journey 
was made through an air heavy with 
the fragrance of new-mown hay. 

In this spirit the Explorers came to 
Ludwigslust, and skirted round the 
magnificent park which encloses the 
Schloss of the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. In Ludwigslust it was nec- 
essary to find comforts both for man 
and machine. The party had started 
from Geesthacht upon the lightest of 
breakfasts, and Birdie had some grow- 
ing anxiety with regard to his inner 


tubes since Tommy informed him, 
with the indifference for which this 
young person was remarkable, that 
a certain supply of these essentials had 
not been packed in the journeyman 
trunk. The Major, who understood 
less about motor-cars and more about 
gastronomy than his fellows, volun- 
teered to search out a place for food. 
From its exterior the Hotel Stadt 
Hambourg appealed to his taste in 
wayside hostelries. Two miniature 
waiters, who responded to the names 
of Fritz and Hans, bowed him into the 
oak-paneled salon. After some gestic- 
ulation and a particular amount of 
tribulation, the menu was produced. 
A minute study of this document re- 
sulted in the Major being able to de- 
cipher one solitary entry. This was 
“beef-steak @ la Tartar.” It must be 
said in justice to the Major that he 
took no count of the “a la Tartar’; the 
“beef-steak” had a homely ring, and 
it was put on order for the whole 
party. As a result of this luncheon 
the Major became exceedingly unpop- 
ular with his junior officers for at 
least half an hour; while Tommy, who 
was never afraid to butt in where an- 
gels would have exercised shyness in 
treading, expressed his contempt both 
of the Major’s powers of selection and 
the Germans’ art in cookery. He 
was never able to disassociate himself 
from this contempt even until the end 
of the journey. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated we would point out that 
“beef-steak @ la Tartar,” the delicacy 
that Hans and Fritz deftly arranged 
before three hungry Englishmen and 
one ravenous English boy, is composed 
as follows:— 

One piece of raw beef-steak minced 
very fine, rolled into a ball, flattened on 
the top, garnished with a thin slice 
of pickled cucumber, with the yolk of 
a raw egg balanced on the summit. 
(The Major asks people who are ig 
norant of German dishes when travel- 
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ling in Germany to remember this 
recipe, for if raw meat may be di- 
gestible, it does not improve the tem- 
pers of those who are used to taking 
cooked meats as their ordinary form of 
nourishment.) 

The cycle-smith, who called himself 
a motor expert, at Ludwigslust cheered 
the little party of Explorers with his 
description of the road to Berlin. 
Moreover, he showed his gratitude for 
the custom that had been brought him, 
or probably for the enormous profit 
that he had made out of the confiding 
foreigner, by presenting the party with 
a guide-book specially given by the 
Continental Company to help wander- 
ers on the road. This is interesting, 
since it shows that, in effect, that 
churlishness and want of charity which 
we in this country are so prone to 
associate with everything German is 
more or less non-existent when the 
traveller gets beyond the official pie- 
crust, which is the least digestible por- 
tion of the Kaiser's kingdom. The Ex- 
plorers, from start to finish of their 
journey through Germany, received 
nothing but good-humored civility and 
unbounded kindness from every one 
with whom they came in contact, ex- 
cepting perhaps the police and Custom- 
house authorities. That they suffered 
many restrictions during their passage 
through the Customs was only what is 
to be expected from a country so of- 
ficial-bound. 

Trailing the dust of Ludwigslust, the 
Explorers ate up the road until they 
arrived at Perleburg. Here a short 
halt was made for the self-indulgent 
purpose of imbibing lager beer. Be- 
tween Perleburg and Friesack Birdie 
began to coax the car. “What is 
wrong?’ said Ethel. 

“She is missing a bit,” replied the 
driver. 

“What is she doing now?” queried 
the Major. 

Birdie looked over the side and esti- 
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mated that the pace was between 
twenty and twenty-five. “It is not 
enough on this road,—she should be 


doing double this pace, especially in 
the afternoon; she is pulling against 
me somewhere, [ am not quite sure yet 
where it is. I wonder if they have 
bent her in any way in swinging her 
in and out of that ship.” 

But for the moment the pace was 
good enough to get them to Berlin that 
night, and at this juncture Birdie was 
not prepared to give himself away on 
the subject of the excellence of his car. 

Thus the expedition came to Frie- 
sack. Friesack was full of entertain- 
ment. Although these motor enthusi 
asts were in search of manceuvres, yet 
the manoeuvres that they wished to 
follow were still three hundred miles 
away in the direction of Poland. 
Friesack, however, was the centre of 
another set of manceuvres, and when 
the car pulled up in the square op- 
posite the statue of the Elector Fred- 
erick I., the Explorers found them- 
selves in the middle of a park of ar- 
tillery. A division of artillery was bil- 
leted in the town, and the new shielded 
quick-firers were all drawn up in bat- 
tery line in the centre of the town. 
On this account, to a large extent, 
Friesack had dressed itself in gala 
color. That is to say, the girls in 
the shops had put an extra finish of 
ribbon round their necks, and the va 
rious keepers of beer-palaces gave an 
unwonted prominence to eagles and 
the red, white, and black. The new 
quick-firing artillery had attractions 
beyond all else in the village for the 
Major, and when at last he 
warned off by a sentry for being over- 
zealous in the interest he showed for 
the Krupp design of quick-firing 
breech-block, he found that both the 
subaltern officers had deserted him. 
Ethel, with the quick eye for the most 
favorable line, which is an instinct 
most British cavalrymen, had 
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noticed an attraction in a neighbor- 
ing tea-and-cake shop which was not 
altogether confined to the display upon 
the counter. Birdie, who though not 
quite so quick was not less expeditious 
than his brother officer, had removed 
the car to the local garage, and having 
dismissed the master of that institution 
on some errand to his workshop, was 
engaged, when the Major unearthed 
him, in making an_ exceptionally 
comely daughter of the house under- 
stand a smattering of German which, 
learnt in childhood, required almost 
the full limit in gallantry to be ren- 
dered intelligible. These conflicting 
factors delayed the expedition at least 
half-an-hour longer in Friesack than 
was necessary for the internal lubrica- 
tion of the car. 

Berlin was still about seventy kilo- 
metres distant, and it was well past 
four in the afternoon when the travel- 
lers left Friesack vanishing behind 
them. But the way was still good,— 
in fact, it was excellent,—and though 
the car was still resenting the pace, and 
her machinery showed those signs of 
peevishness which every driver knows 
too well, yet Birdie seemed confident 
that they would be able to make Ber- 
lin that night. He spoke confidently 
for the present, but shook his head as 
he remarked sagely, “We shall have to 
have her overhauled in Berlin. I can- 
not for the life of me think what is 
wrong with her. It seems to me that 
when I had her overhauled in Read- 
ing they must have used the wrong 
oil. There is nothing amiss with the 
earburetter, and she sparks all right; 
but she is not the car that she was in 
England a fortnight ago.” 

In spite of Birdie’s forebodings, she 
carried on very well that night. The 
country in the evening proved to be 
most delightful. At intervals the car 
would rush through little old-fashioned 
villages, scaring the inhabitants at the 
unusual sight; then it would plunge 


into hundreds of square miles of pine- 
forests. Here and there were evi- 
dences of the coming manceuvres. In 
one place a group of staff officers were 
discovered reconnoitring for position. 
In another a cavalry fatigue-party was 
busy placing black flags to indicate 
that such country was too broken for 
the movement of mounted troops; and 
at a third point the car overtook a col- 
umn of route moving into one of the 
positions assigned to the various units 
in this autumn war game, which is 
earried on from one end of the Ger- 
man Empire to the other. 

As night fell and Tommy was in- 
structed to light the lamps, the travel- 
lers had placed another big slice of 
their journey behind them, and were 
only ten miles from the town of Nauen. 
Owing to the early start and the bad 
choice of the lunch on the part of the 
Major, the nourishment of the day had 
been of an impoverished kind. As a 
consequence, the travellers promised 
themselves a square honest meal at 
Nauen, and from thence a midnight 
drive into the metropolis, with the 
reservation, which is usual in such 
cases, of the right to change the pro- 
gramme after dinner. 

It was just about seven o’clock when 
the car pulled up in front of the chief 
hotel in Nauen. Being so close to Ber- 
lin, the local celebrities were more used 
to motor-cars than they had been at 
most of the hotels on the Hamburg 
road, and accommodation was immedi- 
ately found in the inner court for the 
vehicle. The hotel combined, like the 
majority of such institutions in Ger- 
many, a beer-garden with a residential 
establishment. It was also provided 
with a very excellent bar in the main 
reading-room. To this bar the travel- 
lers drifted, and fell to the choice of 
the “slap-up” dinner they had prom- 
ised themselves. They found that full 
attention was not for them that even- 
ing, since an unusual event was atiract- 
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ing the solicitude of all the waiting 
hands in the establishment. A regi- 
ment of Cuirassiers of the Guard, ca 
route for the manceuvre-area the Ex- 
plorers had just passed through, were 
billeted for the night in Nauen, and the 
officers of this corps d élite were the 
principal guests in the hotel that the 
Explorers had themselves selected. 

It so chanced that when the Explor- 
ers had finally decided upon their te- 
past, they turned to the man behind 
the bar, who spoke French, and de- 
manded the exact distance by road be- 
tween Nauen and the capital. Just as 
the question was asked, an officer of 
the Cuirassiers was passing. Seeing 
at a glance, even if the execrable 
French accent did not declare the fact, 
that the inquirers were English, he 
turned to the bar and said in perfect 
English, “The distance is thirty kilo- 
metres.” He was duly thanked, but 
appeared to be as keen to continue the 
conversation as the Explorers were to 
have the natural indications of the 
road explained to them. In common 
politeness the Major offered him a 
drink. This was refused, but a gold 
bejewelled cigarette-case pro- 
duced to further the acquaintance. 
The three travellers, somewhat sobered 
by the massive character of the cigar- 
ette-case, helped themselves demurely, 
bowing with a grace which their ill- 
assorted attire scarcely warranted. 
The Cuirassier officer then introduced 
himself, but so slurred his denomina- 
tion that the travellers never caught 
his name. The next move was obvious. 
The Major invited him to join the Ex- 
plorers at their dinner-table. The 
bowed politely, and re- 
gretted that he had already dined, but 
suggested that as the travellers were 
so kind, he would be glad to join them 
at the table, and would like to bring 
some of his brother officers who also 
English. The _ incident 
very friendly and pleasing. 


was 


Cuirassier 


spoke 


really 


was 


The three travellers occupied the ta- 
ble which had been prepared for them, 
and in a few minutes four stalwart 
Cuirassier officers and joined 
them. There mutual introduc- 
tions, followed by a class of entertain- 
ment which at one time looked as if it 
would wreck all the well-laid plans 
which the Explorers had made to reach 
Berlin that night. The Cuirassiers in- 
sisted that they were the hosts as far 
as libations were concerned, and they 
hoped that their guests would join 
them in a beverage they affected them 
selves. This was a mixture of German 
champagne with claret—a mixture 
which is most seductive to the taste, 
but against this seduction the uninitia- 
ted are warned. As is only proper on 
such occasions, the Explorers 
not to be outdone by the aborigines, 
and bowl after bow! of this “‘Cuirassier 
punch” disappeared with a rapidity 
which could have left nothing to be de- 
sired from a wine-merchant’s stand- 
Half way through the 
Birdie, who was possessed 
of a worldly wisdom which his youth- 
ful looks belied, had found it necessary 
to withdraw for the purpose of examin- 
ing his car. Nothing could have been 
more fortunate than this withdrawal. 

To many this little evening gathering 
may point a moral; but the moral that 
we are able to adduce from it is the 
one which remains uppermost in our 
minds after a close study of the Ger- 
man people in their 
that a very erroneous estimate exists in 
this country of the natural feelings of 
the German and his individual attitude 
Britishers. Those belonging 
to the ambitious classes, and certain of 
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point. scance, 


however, 


homes—namely, 


towards 


those of the commercial caste, may en- 
tertain some bitterness owing to the 
of this country, but 
whole the feeling is exactly the oppo- 
site; and, as is shown by this simple 
narrative, Englishmen 
themselves with that 


successes as a 


conducting 


decorum which 
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every country has a right to demand 
from its visitors, are received, not with 
sullen politeness, but with every char- 
ity and good-fellowship. We would 
ask our readers to picture in this coun- 
try a similar circumstance, whereby 
three German explorers arrive in some 
garrison town and find the hotel filled 
with officers of a Household cavalry 
regiment. Would the fact that the 
three addressed the bar-tender in Ger- 
man prove so attractive to British of- 
ficers that they would, in the first 
place, go out of their way to render 
the visitors every assistance, and, in 
the second, invite them to join in an 
evening’s entertainment? We will not 
venture upon an answer ourselves. 
The Major allowed that he was pre- 
pared to stay in Nauen for a night; but 
his subordinates, of whom Birdie was 
the most vigilant, maintained that it 
would be far betfer to carry out the 
original programme and make the cap- 
ital. As soon as the Cuirassier hosts 
found that their visitors were deter- 
mined to push on to the capital, they 
immediately advised upon the choice 
of a hotel, and to make sure that the 
Explorers should receive every atten- 
tion, one of the officers wrote a letter 
to the manager of the Hotel B—. 
At midnight the party broke up with 
the best of mutual understandings, and 
as Birdie let in the clutch the officers 
of the Cuirassiers gave the Explorers a 
hearty send-off. The journey through 
Spandau to Berlin was without inci- 
dent worthy of record, except a note of 
admiration with regard to Birdie’s 
driving. Whether it was the brilliant 
lighting as the car neared Berlin and 
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rushed along Charlottenburg Chaussee, 
or whether it was the kick in the 
“punch bowl,” it is impossible to say, 
but Birdie as a driver showed a reck- 
lessness of spirit, tempered with a fin- 
ish of execution, that he equalled on no 
other occasion during the whole jour- 
ney. Only once he missed the way 
and took the car onto the pavement; 
that was just as he entered Unter den 
Linden. 

Two minutes later the car was 
brought to a standstill in front of the 
Hotel B——. Three bright-visaged, but 
more or less dishevelled Englishmen 
demanded a lodging from the night 
manager, Exquisitely dressed in a 
perfectly fitting frock-coat, the mana- 
ger looked over the heads of the three 
disreputable-looking wayfarers. He 
had no room, the hotel was packed. 
Then the Major bethought him of the 
letter which his late boon companions 
had pressed upon him. 

“This,” said the night manager, tak- 
ing the envelope, “is addressed to the 
manager. 1 am only the night mana- 
ger. Do you authorize me to open it?” 
The Major slightly nodded in assent. 

The magnificent flunkey tore the en- 
velope and glanced down the page. 
One look at the signature and the 
starchiness in his attitude entirely dis- 
solved. “I beg your pardon, sir. Of 
course we have room. If we had not, 
when Royalty commands us by letter 
we must obey. We make room. Gas- 
pard, give these gentlemen 218, 219 and 
220. I think you will find that you 
will be very comfortable. If you will 
come with me, sirs, I will personally 
conduct you to your suite.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 


There is no more suitable appurte- 
nance to the dignity and majesty of a 
Crown than a fine collection of pictures 
and other works of art. The existence 
of such a collection may be held to 
show that the sovereigns to whom it 
has in succession belonged have not 
only been influenced by the desire for 
possessing beautiful things, but have 
also extended to art and artists that 
patronage without which the fine arts 
would have been unable to thrive. 

Popes, emperors and kings have from 
time to time reckoned it among their 
highest duties to be patrons of the fine 
arts, and the standard of excellence 
shown by a nation in the exercise of 
these arts may usually be accepted as 
a gauge of that nation’s social and 
financial prosperity. The capitals of 
Europe for the most part contain col- 
lections of pictures which have been 
formed, and are still owned, by their 
royal or imperial governors, but which 
are now to a great extent devoted to 
the benefit of their people, serving 
also as an attraction for visitors from 
afar. Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Ma- 
drid, their very names suggest to many 
minds not only the great cities them- 
selves, but the picture-galleries which 
they contain, and these galleries are all 
royal collections. These collections 
have, however, been dedicated, more 
or less permanently, to the service of 
the public, and are maintained for this 
purpose. 

In England the history of the royal 
collection has followed a different line. 
From the outset the pictures and works 
of art have been the private property 
of the sovereigns, acquired for personal 
gratification, and for the adornment of 
the royal palaces. The bulk of these 
treasures has been handed on by each 
sovereign to his or her suecessor as an 


appanage of the British Crown, and 
the additions made to them have varied 
according to the personal taste or habit 
of the particular sovereign who at the 
time might happen to be their proprie- 
tor. The ordinary ravages of time, 
cataclysms, such as the Civil War and 
the Puritan revolution, the negligence 
and indifference of one sovereign, or 
the careless generosity of another; 41! 
these causes have taken their toll from 
the royal collection. Yet, in spite of 
these ravages, few people would per- 
haps realize that King Edward VII, is 
the fortunate possessor of one of the 
finest collections of pictures in the 
world, and one which, if it could all be 
roof, would be a 


the National Gal 


brought under one 
formidable 
lery. 

The of the National 
lery is in itself a proof of the difference 
in temperament between the British 
and other nations. As the great collec 


tions of pictures dispersed among the 


rival to 


existence Gal- 


royal palaces on the continent of Eu 
rope became, owing to the liberality of 
their owners, more and more accessi- 
ble to the outer world, a gradual proc- 
ess of national education set in, which 
has led to these collections being re- 
garded as valuable assets of the na- 
tion’s wealth. Napoleon, at the zenith 
of his career, sought to enhance his 
own and his country’s glory by robbing 
other countries of their greatest treas- 
ures of art, even as the Roman con- 
querors despoiled ancient 
days. The outcry caused by this rob- 
bery, and the excitement caused by 
such an assemblage of masterpieces at 
Paris, contributed a great deal to stim- 
ulate the education of the public mind 
in the direction of the fine arts. After 
Napoleon’s fall the nations of Europe 
clamored for the return of their treas- 


Greece in 
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ures. It was one of the privileges of 
the British nation to take the leading 
part in the return of as many as possi- 
ble of these pictures and works of art 
to their original homes, to be hence- 
forth valued there and appreciated to a 
much higher degree than before. 

Amid all this hurly-burly of falling 
thrones and exiled monarchs, it never 
occurred to the British nation to de- 
spoil their sovereign of his private prop- 
erty, as was the case elsewhere. On 
the contrary, the nation set to work to 
collect pictures for itself, bought with 
public money for the public benefit. 
Thus grew up the National Gallery in 
London, a collection formed by the skill 
and knowledge of experts, and not due 
to the whims and fancies of any pri- 
vate owner. This example was to be 
followed later at Berlin, under even 
more favorable circumstances than in 
London. Where London and Berlin 
have led the way, in America New 
York and Boston are striving in healthy 
rivalry to follow. 

It thus came about that the pictures 
belonging to the British Crown re- 
mained for the most part practically 
unknown and inaccessible to the pub- 
For many years the sovereign 
William III. 
royal resi- 


lie eye. 
had no fixed residence. 
abandoned Whitehall as a 
dence after the disastrous fires at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and the 
royal palace there soon eeased to exist. 
William and Mary, and their suecces- 
sors, occupied Kensington Palace and 
Hampton Court Palace, but these in 
turn were abandoned by George III. 
George III. and Queen Charlotte con- 
tented themselves with a small palace 
at Kew, and a still smaller residence 
contiguous to, but Windsor 
The purchase of Buekingham 


outside, 
Castle. 
House as a London residence for Queen 
Charlotte gave the Court a pied-d-terre 
in London once more. George IV., as 
Prince Regent, had a fresh 
London at Carlton, 


residence 


allotted to him in 
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House, 


or more properly Carleton, 
where he accumulated, with apparently 
reckless prodigality, treasures of art 
which have now increased in value, far 
beyond what fantasy could conceive at 
the date when they were first acquired. 

George IV. was in every way a con- 
trast to his parents. He was no mean 
judge of the pomp and circumstance of 
royalty, and was as well a competent 
connoisseur of art. He set to work 
at once to furnish the British Crown 
with a suitable abode. Windsor Cas- 
tle was taken in hand by Wyatt in 
1824, and not only encased externally 
in its present magnificent shell, but 
transformed internally into a palace 
suitabie for the reception of the sover- 
eign and his Court, and also for royal 
guests. Buckingham House was 
placed in the hands of Nash, and almost 
entirely rebuilt. Money flowed in 
streams, but the nation raised no defi- 
nite objection. George IV. aspired to 
be not only the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope, but the first sovereign, and it is 
strange, on looking back through his- 
tory, to see that at this date George IV. 
was the only monarch in Europe who 
could be said to be seated safely on his 
throne. 

Meanwhile the royal collection of pic 
tures was temporarily dispersed, and 
in some cases went to the wall; that is 
to say, when Windsor Castle and Buck 
ingham House were dismantled, when 
Kew Palace and Carlton House were 
also abandoned and demolished, the 
pictures were either sent to Hampton 
Court Palace to be hung on the walls. 
where possible, or stacked away at 
Kensington Palace, or elsewhere, until 
the new palaces were completed. 

George IV. did not live long enough 
to enjoy the splendor of his new resi- 
deneces, in which the pictures were 
gradually re-hung, under the superin- 
tendence of William Séguier. William 
LV. had a still shorter lease of life as 
king, and less opportunity for the en 
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couragement of art, but his tastes and 
habits, and those of his Queen, did not 
lie in that direction. When, therefore, 
Queen Victoria came to the throne in 
1837, the royal collection of pictures 
and works of art was still in a 
state of inchoate arrangement, leaving 
much to be done by the sovereign, who 
now for the first time adopted Buck- 
ingham Palace as the permanent Lon- 
don residence of the Crown. 

Queen Victoria had, under the care 
of her mother, received a careful edu- 
eation, which included most of the ac- 
complishments considered necessary for 
a young lady of high position. These 
included drawing lessons from Sir 
Edwin Landseer, W. L. Leitch, and 
other leading artists. In England a 
national interest in the fine arts had 
hardly come into being. Works of 
art were regarded as luxuries, to be en- 
joyed only by the rich; and the artist 
himself, like the medical man or the 
schoolmaster, was seldom considered 
admissible within the pale of polite so- 
ciety. It is true that George IV. had 
done something to remove this barrier, 
but her uncle’s example was hardly one 
likely to be held up to the young Queen 
as deserving to be followed. The mar- 
riage, however, of Queena Victoria with 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in- 
augurated a new era in the history of 
the fine arts, 

From his earliest years Prince Albert 
was an eager student of science and 
art, resulting, as one of his university 
friends said, in an harmonious devel- 
opment of his powers and faculties 
such as is very seldom arrived at, In 
1838 the Prince went on a tour with 
Baron Stockmar to Florence, Rome, 
and elsewhere in Italy, during which 
be showed an independence of charac- 
ter which, in the domain of art, pro- 
tected him from the shallow dilettant- 
ism then in vogue. In Germany a re- 
markable revival in the fine arts had 
tuken place at Munich, Diisseldorf, and 
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elsewhere, and the arts of painting and 
sculpture had been elevated to a higher 
position of moral authority. Prince 
Albert was fired by the enthusiasm 
which this revival of the arts pro 
moted, and was not long in making 
this felt, after he had settled in Bng 
land as the consort of the Queen. His 
mind was one of those which see into 
the future, aspiring even when actual 
execution proves unsuccessful, and in 
any circumstances tilling the goil for 
the reception of the good seed at a 
more favorable date. The Fine Arts 
Commission of 1841, and the great In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1851, are suf- 
ficient testimony to the permanent 
value of Prince Albert's these 
events being landmarks in the history 
of art, not so much on account of the 
events themselves as from the steady 
development of a national interest in 
the fine arts, especially as a factor in 
the economy of life, which grew and 
derived from the thus prepared 
and fertilized, 

The fruit of Prince Albert's visit to 
Italy was shown by the way in which 
with the as- 

Gruner, of 


ideas, 


soil 


be set himself to form, 
sistance of Dr. Ludwig 
Dresden, a choice collection of paint- 
ings by primitive artists of the Tuscan 
schools. It was a time when these 
painters were only just beginning to 
be known and appreciated. Mrs. Hig- 
ford Burr and Henry Layard were 
at work in the churches of Tuscany, 
and the Arundel Society was soon to 
be. Raphael, however, still remained 
the god of painting, and the paintings 
of the Bolognese and other academies 


were still looked on as the ve plus 
ultra in the art of painting. At the 
shrine of Raphael Prince Albert wor- 


shipped with unabated fervor and de- 
votion. He strove to collect in his li- 
brary at Windsor Castle everything re 
lating to Raphael and his art, which 
might bear on the history of Raphael's 


paintings. In those days the dissecting 
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knife and the microscope of modern 
criticism had not been called in to clas- 
sify in their proper order the works of 
Raphael and his school. Everything 
that bore the name of Raphael, whether 
rightly or wrongly, was invested with 
a kind of halo. Everything executed 
before the time of Raphael was rough, 
childish, or uncouth, so said the Acade- 
micians of a former age, while north 
of the Alps everything pre-Raphaelite 
was classified together under one gen- 
eral designation as Gothic. 

But the “Gothic” phase of art also 
found in Prince Albert a zealous cham- 
pion. As a Saxon prince he was not 
unnaturally acquainted with the deeply 
interesting work of Lucas Cranach, the 
old painter of Wittenberg and Weimar, 
whose name is forever connected with 
those of Martin Luther and the Great 
Elector of who made the 
Reformation possible. When the col- 
lection of early German and Flemish 
paintings formed by Prince Ludwig of 
Oettingen-Wallerstein came the 
market, it was sent to London for ex- 
hibition. No eritic or collector 
look at such pictures in those days, so 
Prince Albert bought the whole collec- 
tion en bloc. 

In all artistic hobbies, all his 
dreams for the regeneration of society 
by the agency of the fine arts, the 
Prince was aided by the loving sympa- 
thy of his wife, Queen Victoria. In 
matters of art, as in others, her hus- 
band’s judgment was law, and if en- 
thusiasm could have worked miracles 
or anticipated the future, the royal 
couple might have achieved wonders. 

It was no fault, however, of Prince 
Albert’s own that he lived in an age in 
which art was for the most part third 
rate or lower, seldom ever at- 
tained to the second rate, and when, as 
is usually the case, second or third rate 
artists, being the more easily self-satis- 
fied, ruled and laid down the law. Art 


Saxony, 


into 


would 


his 


and 


in England was going through a period 
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of ineptitude, both blatant and inane, 
and when there came from Germany 
a blend of pseudo-classicalism, and 
sham sentimental religion, the low- 
est depths seemed likely to be 
reached. In this flood Prince Al- 
bert was unfortunately engulfed, and 
his premature death prevented him 
from doing justice to the high aspira- 
tions which had so ennobling an influ- 
ence on his mind and on that of the 
Queen, 

Among the duties which Queen Vic- 
toria shared with her beloved husband 
was the rearrangement of the royal col 
lection of pictures, sculpture, and other 
works of art. Buckingham Palace, as 
the residence of the sovereign in the 
metropolis, the rooms 
were re-decorated, the pictures re-hung. 
and a special gallery was designed to 
receive the precious collection of Dutch 
paintings formed by George IV. Wind- 
sor Castle was also taken in hand, and 
the private apartments, including the 
famous corridor, added by Wyatville, 
were all re-decorated for the use of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort. This 
work was undertaken for the honor 
and dignity of the Crown, as well as 
for personal comfort. Osborne House 
and Balmoral Castle were subsequent 
erections made by the Queen and her 
husband for their private use, and 
furnished with their private property. 
Much, however, still remained to be 
done both at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle, when the unexpected 
death of the Prince Consort put an end 
to all hopes and plans for the future 
which he and Queen Victoria would 
have wished to carry out. From the 
date of this crushing blow, for a period 
of forty years, little was done in the 
way of rearrangement of the royal col- 
lections. That which her husband had 
placed or arranged, the widowed Queen 
wished to preserve as it was, As the 
Queen advanced in years, any form of 
change became the more distasteful, 


was enlarged, 
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and in matters which related to the 
Prince Consort change was out of the 
question. 

It thus came about that King Ed- 
ward VII., on his accession to the 
throne in 1901, found the royal collec- 
tions to a great extent in the same 
state of arrangement as they had been 
at the death of his father in 1861. 
An elaborate inventory had been made 
in 1876, which showed how few the 
changes had been since that event, and 
also how that some portions of the col- 
lections had been carefully selected and 
arranged, but that others had been 
distributed somewhat at haphazard; 
also that where new additions had been 
made the objects removed or excluded 
had not always been carefully located 
elsewhere. In fact, the collection re- 
quired a thorough reinspection and re- 
vision, with a careful examination of 
the pictures themselves. This was ren- 
dered the more necessary, and at the 
same time more easy to accomplish, in- 
asmuch as the two royal palaces of 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Cas- 
tle had to be taken in hand and disman- 
tled for the purpose of alteration, im- 
provement and re-decoration, in order 
to make them fit for the reception of 
the King and his family in accordance 
with the many new ideas, sanitary and 
others, which had come into being and 
borne fruit during the half-century 
which had elapsed since the palaces 
had last been prepared for the use of 
the sovereign. 

Such was the task presented to the 
present writer, who through a lucky 
chance had been honored by His Maj- 
esty the King with the appointment of 
surveyor of the King’s pictures and 
works of art. The occasion was one 
which called for a real survey of the 
collection, distributed as it was among 
so many palaces. The bulk of the 
pictures were in Windsor Castle, Buck- 
Palace and Hampton Court 

Lesser portions were to be 


ingham 
Palace. 
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found in St. James’s Palace, Kensing- 
ton Palace, and the palace of Holyrood- 
house in Edinburgh, while to these had 
now to be added the late Queen’s pri- 
vate collection at Osborne House and 
the King’s own private collection at 
Marlborough House, which were to be 
transferred to Buckingham Palace. 

The earliest notice extant of the pic- 
tures belonging to the Crown is to be 
found in an inventory, dated April 24, 
1542, now preserved in the Record Of- 
fice, and entitled, “An account of the 
King’s money, jewels, plate, utensils, 
apparel, wardrobe stuffs, goods, and 
chattels, consigned to the care of Sir 
Anthony Denny at Westminster.” A 
similar inventory taken after the death 
of Henry VIII. on September 8, 1547, 
which contains a few additions, is pre- 
served in the British Museum. The 
pictures entered in these inventories 
may be classed under the heads of Por- 
traits, Religious Subjects, and Histo- 
ries (including Topography). In the 
latter inventory further distinctions are 
made as to Great Tables, Little Tables, 
Tables like a book with folding leaves, 
stayned cloths, and in the case of some 
portraits, the words, the whole stature, 
are added. A third inventory, com- 
menced in 1548, and also preserved in 
the British Museum, is entitled “St. 
James’s House nigh Westminster. An 
inventory of the King’s stuff remain- 
ing there in the charge and custody of 
Richard Coke, one of the grooms of the 
King’s Privy Chamber, and keeper of 
the said house of St. James, anno Se- 
ecundo regis Edwardi sexto.” This 
inventory also contains the following 
interesting statements:— 


A particular book of all such parcels 
of stuff, etc., in various places at West- 
minster on the xii day of November in 
the third year of our Sovereign Lord 
King Edward the Sixth [1549]. The 
keys of which were in the only keep- 
ing of the Duke of Somerset until the 
time of his apprehension, being in Oc- 
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tober the said third year, at which 
time the same keys were delivered to 
the King’s Majesties most honorable 
Council, and by their commandment 
the doors sealed until the said xiith 
day of November, at which time, by 
their appointment, Sir William Her- 
bert, Knight of the order and master 
of the King’s horses, Sir Edward 
North, Knight, one of the King’s most 
honorable Council, and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Knight, entered into the 
same houses, and there took a perfect 
survey and view of all such things as 
they found there remaining, and the 
same stuff, by like order of the Coun- 
cil, they delivered to the hands of 
James Rufforth for the King’s Maj- 
esty, for the particulars whereof here- 
after ensue... 


The greatest historical importance 
must attach to any pictures, entered in 
one or other of these inventories, which 
may have had the good fortune to sur- 
vive the vicissitudes of more than two 
hundred and fifty years. Some few 
are to be found in Windsor Castle, and 
at Hampton Court, where they were 
identified some fifty years ago by Sir 
George Scharf, and it is possible that 
a few others may still be added to this 
list. Among these may be noted the 
portraits of “Prince Arthurre, wearing 
like a redde cappe with a brooche oppon 
it and a ecollor of redde and white 
rooses”: this is at Windsor Castle. 
“Thre childerne of the Kynge of Den- 
marke”: this is the well-known little 
picture at Hampton Court, which has 
been engraved under the false name of 
“The Children of Henry VIL.” “The 
Frenche Kynge, the Quene his wiffe 
and the Foole standinge behynde him”: 
this picture is also at Hampton Court. 

A special interest attaches to the fol- 
lowing entry: “The Ladye Elizabeth, 
her Grace, with a booke in her hande, 
her gowne like clothe of 
golde, withe workes.” at- 


erymeson 
This is the 


tractive portrait of Queen Elizabeth. as 
princess, which is now at Windsor Cas- 
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tle. The picture does not occur in the 
inventory of 1542, but does in that of 
1547, so that it must have been painted 
between these dates, probably in the 
later year, as the princess appears to 
be about sixteen years of age in the 
portrait. The greater number, how- 
ever, of the pictures, tapestry, ete., de- 
seribed in these inventories have dis- 
appeared. 

From this date onwards the only rec- 
ords of the royal collection of pictures 
are such as can be gathered from the 
diaries of foreign visitors, such as Paul 
Hentzner, who visited London in 1598. 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth do 
not seem to have had any strong feel- 
ing for the fine arts, except portraits, 
many of which have survived. The 
House of Stuart, however, showed a 
higher level of cultivation. James I. 
himself was a patron of artists, and 
showed some interest in the great de- 
velopment of painting which was in 
progress at Antwerp under the direc- 
tion of Rubens. A short inventory of 
pictures, taken in October 1624, evi- 
dently relating to such pictures as were 
the King’s own private property, and 
had probably been brought from Scot- 
land, is interesting as containing the 
following: “Imprimis. King James the 
3rd of Scotland with his Queene done 
by Joan Vanak,” this being the first 
notice of the important large diptych, 
now at Holyrood, which is ascribed in 
hand of Hugo 
to that of Jan 


modern days to the 
Vander Goes and not 
Van Eyck. 

The elder son of James IL., Henry. 
Prince of Wales, was the first of the 
royal family to show an intelligent in 
terest in the fine arts, although his 
premature death prevented him from 

His Charles. 
be regarded as one of 


developing it. brother 
may 
the greatest collectors of pictures and 
finest connoisseurs of the arts even up 
to the date. As Prince of 


Wales, Charles I, had already formed 


however, 


present 
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a collection of paintings of high quality, 
including those which he inherited from 
his brother Henry. As king, he con- 
tinued to add to these, culminating in 
the purchase of the whole collection at 
Mantua of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua. In 1639 a catalogue of this 
incomparable collection was prepared 
by Abraham Vander Doort, who had at 
the time the charge of all the King’s 
pictures, medals, books, and gems at 
Whitehall Palace. This catalogue, 
moreover, is not exhaustive, as it does 
not comprise the pictures at St. James’s 
Palace or Hampton Court Palace, or 
the pictures in the Queen’s residence, 
Somerset House, or Denmark House, 
as it had been styled since the days of 
Anne of Denmark. About 1,400 paint- 
ings are catalogued by Vander Doort, 
and the list of paintings by Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Mantegna, Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and other great 
artists, of miniature paintings by Hol- 
bein, Hilliard, and the Olivers, is in it- 
self of a nature to make a modern col- 
lector or director of a picture-gallery in- 
sane at the mere enumeration. In the 
catalogue, moreover, are to be found 
many of the portraits entered in the in- 
ventories of Henry VIIIL., acquired by 
Mary and Elizabeth, or brought from 
Scotland by James I. and Anne of Den- 
mark. Each picture was branded on 
the back of the frame with the King’s 
monogram, “C.R.,” surmounted by a 
crown, and some the initials 
“C.P.” of the when Prince of 
Wales, some even the “H.P.,” 
the property of his brother Henry. 
The fate of this stupendous collection 
It is one of the trage- 
dies, as it is one of the landmarks, of 
art history. On March 23, 1649, about 
two months after the King’s head had 
fallen on the scaffold, the House of 
Commons upon the disposal 
of the property belonging to the King, 
Queen, and Prince, and ordered every- 
thing to be inventoried, appraised, and 


bore 
King, 
denoting 


is well known. 


resolved 
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sold. This action has been frequently 
misjudged. It has been attributed to 
the jealousy of the Roundheads and to 
the fanaticism of the Puritans. In 
good truth the House of Commons 
could hardly have acted otherwise. 
When they dethroned the King, and 
took his life, they laid on themselves 
the burden of carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country. The exchequer 
was empty, and the Civil War had bled 
the country to exhaustion. With the 
government and the expenses incum- 
bent thereto came the legitimate debts 
of the late sovereign, debts which could 
not be repudiated without an act of 
injustice. The pictures, therefore, 
came to the hammer, but many were al- 
loted in dividends to members of the 
King’s household in payment of the 
debts owing to them, or to syndicates, 
who probably counted on being ablé to 
turn them to profit, according as events 
turned out. But these dividends sel- 
dom included the gems of the collec- 
tion, though most of the famous paint- 
ings by Van Dyck were kept by this 
means in the country. Charles I. had 
many rivals as collectors of works of 
art, and the agents of the King of 
Spain, of Leopold, Archduke of Austria, 
then Governor of the Netherlands, of 
Queen Christina of Sweden, and other 
notabilities, were ready on the spot to 
compete for the greatest treasures. 
Hence it came about that the galleries 
of Madrid, Vienna, and Paris boast 
among their most valued possessions 
the masterpieces which were once the 
property of the British Crown. 

Then came the restoration of the 
Crown in 1660, when an attempt was 
made to recover by persuasion or by 
force all the pictures and works of art 
belonging to the late King which could 
be traced in this country. Many were 
found still hanging in the royal palaces, 
for and his ministers were 
quite alive to the value of pictures and 
furniture. A 


Cromwell 


tapestry as household 
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goodly number was recovered in this 
way, but of those which had left the 
country none came back, except an un- 
expected gift sent to the King by the 
States-General of Holland, who pur- 
chased a collection of paiutings which 
had been acquired at the sale in 1649 
by one Mynheer van Reynst, and re- 
turned them as a gift to Charles IL. 
The pictures purchased at the sale by 
the famous merchant of Cologne, Eber- 
hard Jabach, went a different way, as 
they were purchased by Louis XIV., 
and remain to this day at the Louvre 
at Paris. Charles II. himself was re- 
sponsible for the refurnishing and re- 
decoration of the royal lodgings in 
Windsor Castle, and rearranging the 
pictures there. His chief contribution 
to the royal collection, as a novelty, 
was the well-known series of portraits 
by Sir Peter Lely, known as “The 
Windsor Beauties.” 

At the time of Charles II.’s death a 
catalogue of the pictures in the royal 
collection was prepared for James II. 
by William Chiffinch, The bulk of 
the pictures here enumerated can be 
identified with those in Charles I.’s col- 
lection, and many of them are to be 
found at this day at Hampton Court 
or at Windsor Castle. The turbulent 
years which ensued were not encourag- 
ing to the fine arts in England, and 
added little of note to the royal collec- 
tion, except portraits. William III. 
was no mean judge of painting; for, al- 
though he added some few paintings 
of the Dutch school to the royal collec- 
tion in England, he more than com- 
pensated for this by removing some of 
the choicest pictures to his palace at 
Het Loo in Holland. After his death 


Queen Anne begged to have these re- 
turned, but the Dutch Government de- 
clined to do so, and they now adorn the 
royal gallery in the Mauritshuis at The 
Hague, or the Rijksmuseum at Amster- 
dam, 

One important event relating to the 
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royal collections is connected with Wil- 
liam III. and his consort Mary. After 
two disastrous fires at Whitehall Pal- 
ace, the King and Queen transferred 
their residence to Kensington Palace 
and Hampton Court Palace. White- 
hall was definitely abandoned, and the 
palace pulled down. The paintings 
and other works of art were rear- 
ranged at Kensington Hampton 
Court. John Evelyn, in 1696, notes 
that he “went to see the King’s House 
at Kensington. It is very noble, tho’ 
not greate. The gallery furnished 
with the best pictures from all the 
houses of Titian, Raphael, Correggio, 
Holbein, Julio Romano, Bassan, Van 
Dyke, Tintoret, and others: a greate 
collection of Porcelain, and a pretty 
private library. The gardens about it 
very delicious.” 

Queen Anne resided principally at 
Kensington, but little was altered in 
her time, and still less in that of 
George I. or his successor. A new im- 
pulse was given by George II.’s con- 
sort, the gifted and cultivated Caroline 
of Brandenburg-Ansbach. Queen Car- 
oline would have been a generous pa- 
tron of the fine arts had not her royal 
consort imposed his veto upon any such 
extravagance, as it appeared to him. 
The Queen, however, rearranged pic- 
tures at Kensington Palace, and dis- 
covered among other treasures the pre- 
cious book of drawings by Holbein, 
now so widely celebrated in the world 
of art. Many of her artistic proclivi- 
ties were inherited by her eldest son, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, who ac- 
quired himself some fine and important 

including the famous “St. 
dividing his cloak,” by Van 
Dyck, at Windsor Castle. Frederick. 
unfortunately for himself, only lived 
long enough to show the follies and 
weaknesses which were the bane of 
the House of Brunswick, whereas had 
he been called upon to govern he might 
have revealed those latent powers of 
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goverument which were shown, when 
ealled upon, by his successors. 

It is the fashion to regard George ILI. 
as insensible to the charms of art. It 
was not the case, and even his taste 
was not in fault. Early in his reign he 
purchased a number of Dutch pictures 
of varying values, and acquired the 
whole collection of late Venetian paint- 
ings made by Consul Joseph Smith at 
Venice. As this collection comprised 
some sixty of the best paintings by 
Antonio Canaletto, the most important 
paintings by Zuccarelli, and practically 
the whole work of Sebastiano Ricci and 
Marco Ricci, the contribution was in 
bulk the largest since the Mantuan col- 
lection was acquired by Charles L 
George III.’s partiality for Benjamin 
West has not been endorsed by poster- 
ity, but was certainly very much ap- 
proved of at the time. If he preferred 

- West and Ramsay to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the reason must have been per- 
sonal, for the King and Queen thor- 
oughly appreciated the skill of Gains- 
borough and Hoppner. Whatever the 
artistic shortcomings of George III. 
may have been, they found ample com- 
pensation in the artistic career of his 
heir apparent, who, as Prince Regent, 
made Carlton House into some sem- 
blance of what Whitehall had been in 
the days of Charles I. 

It was at Carlton House that George 
IV. placed the precious collection of 
Dutch pictures which he had acquired 
from the Baring collection or through 
his agents in London and Paris. 
Among these pictures are works of 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Pieter de Hooch, 
Hobbema, Gerard Dou, Paulus Potter, 
and others, the value of which has in- 
creased at the present day far beyond 
the prices given by the Prince Regent, 
which were considered at that time to 
be almost reckless extravagance. The 
same may be said of the furniture and 
china, which the Prince Regent was 
fortunate enough to acquire in Paris 
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from the débris of the French Revolu- 
tion. The acquisition of these treas- 
ures, moreover, was not the act of a 
mere indiscriminate collector, but of a 
real connoisseur, for Lord Yarmouth 
and the Prince’s other agents in Paris 
knew the tastes of their royal master, 
so that the same cause which brought 
into being the famous Wallace collec- 
tion at Hertford House contributed to 
swell the wealth of the royal collec- 
tion and to give a more magnificent 
setting to the home of the British sov- 
ereign. 

After his accession, as has already 
been stated, the attention of George 
IV. was devoted mainly to the recon- 
struction of Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace as royal residences, for 
which reason during most of his short 
reign the royal collection of paintings 
and works of art was displaced and 
waited for the completion of the 
palaces. 

The story of the royal collection has 
therefore been brought rovnd to the 
point at which it started. It will be 
seen from this story that the material 
for rearrangement consisted of the 
following: The remains of the great 
collection of Charles L., including the 
pictures which had belonged to Henry 
VIII. and the intermediate sovereigns; 
the sporadic additions made to the col- 
lection from the time of Charles II. to 
that of Frederick, Prince of Wales; the 
large additions made by George III., 
chiefly Italian pictures; the collections 
of Dutch and other paintings formed by 
George IV. at Carlton House; the pri- 
vate collections of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort at Buckingham 
Palace and at Osborne House; the pri- 
vate collection of King Edward VII. 
from Marlborough House. 

The rearrangement of the pictures 
comprised in these various collections 
has now been effected, although much 
remains to be done at Hampton Court 
Palace, the whole having been carried 
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out under the personal superintendence 
of the King. The arrangement has, on 
broad lines, been as follows: The pic- 
tures belonging to the foreign schools 
of painting or portraits of the period 
before the eighteenth century have 
been placed in Hampton Court Palace 
or in Windsor Castle, where the prin- 
cipal paintings by Holbein, Rubens, and 
Van Dyck are to be found. The pic- 
tures by Canaletto, Zuccarelli, and 
other Italian artists will also be found 
in Windsor Castle. The collection of 
Dutch, French, and English paintings 
formed by George IV. has been rear- 
ranged in Buckingham Palace, where a 
collection has been made of fine por- 
traits by the great English artists of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. In Buckingham Palace too 
will be found the collection of early 
German and Flemish paintings, formed 
by the Prince Consort, with the excep- 
tion of those which were presented by 
the Queen to the National Gallery in 
accordance with the Prince’s wish. 
In this palace also is a small collection 
of Spanish paintings, purchased by 
Queen Victoria from the collection of 
King Louis Philippe. Here, too, 
have been brought from Osborne the 
pictures of the early Italian school, col- 
lected by the Prince and Queen Vic- 
toria in the early days of their married 
life; and from Osborne, also, have been 
brought the paintings by Landseer, 
Phillip, Leighton, and other English 
artists to whom Queen Victoria ex- 
tended her patronage. In Windsor 
Castle the famous corridor has been 
rearranged with a series of first-class 
paintings, mostly of the English school, 
the large collection of modern portraits 
and ceremonial pictures being for the 
most part distributed amoug the pri- 
vate apartments at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. St. James’s Palace now contains 
a series of portraits of sovereigns and 
other personages connected with Eng- 
lish history from Edward III. to the 
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present day, including a series of por- 
traits and incidents in recent warfare, 
which were painted specially for Queen 
Victoria. In Kensington Palace the 
State-rooms had been restored shortly 
before the death of Queen Victoria, and 
a number of portraits, historical and 
naval paintings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, bad been arranged there, which 
remain substantially the same. 

The pictures removed from Marl- 
borough House have been rearranged, 
with a few exceptions, in the private 
apartments of Their Majesties at Buck- 
ingham Palace. As these pictures and 
those at Sandringham House are the 
private property of Their Majesties, 
they cannot be said to form part of the 
royal collection. 

This cursory account of the royal col 
lection wil! perhaps convey some idea 
of the number and value of the paint- 
ings which belong to the Crown, and 
which cover a period of ownership 
from Henry VIII. to the present reign. 
The rearrangement of such a collection 
has obviously been a task of the deep- 
est interest and concern not only to 
those of His Majesty’s servants to 
whom this duty was entrusted, but to 
His Majesty himself, who has been 
able among the innumerable and ever- 
pressing affairs of State to find time 
to supervise practically every detail, 
and even take a personal share in the 
work. 

The greater part of the royal col- 
lection is open for public inspection 
at Windsor Castle and Hampton Court 
Palace. The remaining portions, which 
are placed in the private apartments of 
Their Majesties and their Court, are 
not accessible in the same way, for the 
obvious reason that such a privilege 
could not be granted without intrusion 
on the sovereign’s private and domestic 
life. It is for this same reason that 
His Majesty the King has found him- 
self compelled to decline, except for 
very special reasons, to remove any 
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picture or work of art from the royal 
residences for loan elsewhere, a favor 
which was frequently granted by 
Queen Victoria, when Her Majesty 
made her home for the greater part of 
the year either at Osborne House or 
Balmoral Castle, in preference to Wind- 
sor Castle or Buckingham Palace. The 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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crowds of sightseers who visit the 
State apartments at Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court Palace, Kensington 
Palace, Osborne House, and Holyrood- 
house are in themselves a tribute to 
the public appreciation of His Majes- 
ty’s gracious permission. 
Lionel Cust. 


THE UNDERCURRENT. 


The second-mate of the Thorgrim had 
a grievance, and he was a born nurse 
of grievances who had nourished many 
in his time. He gave most of his at- 
tention to the present grievance as the 
whaler neared the mouth of Isafjord, 
on her way from the hvalstation to the 
outskirts of the Greenland ice, where 
the rorquals were then being hunted. 
Apparently he was devoting his whole 
attention to his duties as steersman. 
He kept his gaze immovably ahead, 
yet it is probable that he saw nothing - 
neither the great brown, bluff headland 
guarding the entrance to the fjord on 
the left, nor the range of mountains 
on the right, their ragged ridges white 
with eternal snows, nor even the dark 
water of the wide channel and the 
gray sky above it. 

So absorbed, indeed, was he that he 
started violently old Kaptan 
Svendsen, who was sitting behind him 
in a corner of the _ steering-box, 
stretched out his hand and pulled the 
cord communicating with the fog-horn. 

A whaler had appeared round the 
brown headland, and Kaptan Svendsen 
who for the past half-hour had been 
meditatively regarding the olive-green 
horizon ahead, desired some informa- 
tion of her skipper. The approaching 
whaler blew a white cloud and piped 
a reply. She was bound for the Lan- 
gore station, not far off. and she was 


when 


towing a blaa-hval as loug as herself, 
and swollen above the surface of the 
sea like the half of an oval balloon. 

“IT would speak with Kaptan Clau- 
sen,’ said Svendsen, and the second- 
mate altered the Thorgrim’s course ac- 
cordingly. 

Ere the two whalers were abreast of 
each other Svendsen bawled his con- 
gratulations. Such a grand blue-whale 
had not been taken that season by any 
of the neighboring companies. Clau- 
sen shouted his thanks, adding that 
the capture had been made easily and 
speedily. “Sixty fathoms he ran out, 
and then he died.” 

“Bad weather, I see,” the old 
man, nodding his head seaward. 

“Left a gale behind us, kaptan,” re- 
“No use going out to- 


said 


plied the other. 
day.” 

“T feared it.” 
hand, and the whalers parted. 

He turned to the steersman. 

“Adelvik,” he said shortly. 

Something like animation dawned on 
the sullen face, something like eager- 
ness awoke in the dull eyes, of Einar 
Ovesen, second-mate. But it was not 
a youthful animation, nor was it a 
pleasant eagerness to see on the counte- 
nance of a man of little over thirty. 

“Adelvik, kaptan,” he repeated, and 
turned the bow of the Thorgrim in an 
easterly direction. 


Svendsen waved his 
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Adelvik is a little bay not far from 
the mouth of Isafjord. It is safe shel- 
ter from many winds and a good an- 
chorage. There go whalers when the 
weather discourages a seaward trip 
and when a return to the station 
would merely mean waste of time and 
coal; there they lie until their impa- 
tient captains decide to risk the run to 
the ice, and give the orders that send 
them wallowing and staggering across 
the Arctic Circle. 

A eouple of hours after the meeting 
with the Langore steamer, the Thorgrim, 
with wet decks and a salted funnel, 
slid smoothly into the bay and pres- 
ently came to anchor. 

Adelvik is bounded east and west by 
great walls of rock, bare and precipi- 
tous, and landward by a strip of stony 
shore. Beyond the shore the ascent 
is rapid towards the frowning moun- 
tains, which, however, are deeply cleft 
by a narrow glen—the most vividly 
green patch, perhaps, on the north 
coast of Iceland. A few huts, the 
wooden upper stories more or less 
gaily painted, are visible from the 
water. 

By the time the Thorgrim rode safely 
at anchor it was noon; and on board 
the Thorgrim noon meant dinner. Binar 
Ovesen was reminded of that fact by 
Hansen the cook going aft with a large 
vessel of sweet soup, from which es- 
ecaped the fragrance of fruit stewed in 
sugar. Einar was engaged in watch- 
ing a Danish schooner anchored some 
fifty fathoms to starboard. He watched 
expectantly, and smiled when a man 
appeared at the schooner’s rail, waved 
his hands, held up eight fingers, and 
pointed shorewards. JEinar returned 
the signals and betook himself to the 
eabin. Perhaps he was not aware 
that he was licking his lips. 

Kaptan Svendsen and his first-mate, 
Sigurd, were already enjoying the soup, 
consisting of raisins, prunes, currants, 
and small slices of dried apple in 


syrup. The fact that they ate sweet 
soup three days a week had apparently 
no effect on their appetites. They 
glanced towards Einar and nodded 
pleasantly enough as he took his seat. 
Linar scowled and helped himself to a 
small supply’ of soup. 

“We shall get out to-morrow,” ob- 
served Kaptan Svendsen cheerfully. 
“It is too early for a long gale.” 

Kaptan Svendsen was a hopeful man 
and hard to depress. 

“There is no doubt about that,” said 
Sigurd with a kindly laugh. He picked 
the stem of a currant from his strong 
white teeth. “Did you hear, kaptan, 
that the Hekla came in yesterday with 
seven whales in tow?’ 

“Sej-hval, Sigurd!’ the old man re- 
turned contemptuously. “Not sixty 
barrels in the lot!” 

“But they say that the time is com- 
ing when there will be none but sej- 
hval to kill from Iceland.” 

“It will not be in my time, my good 
Sigurd. Yet I have heard that the 
blaa-hval and the fin-hval and, maybe, 
the knol-hval are moving south. It 
may be so. It may be that they are 
becoming afraid. I do not know. 
They went north for fear of us, I be- 
lieve. It is not so long since I killed 
whales not two miles from Isafjord, 
Sigurd; and now we go sixty, eighty, a 
hundred miles, and farther, to find 
them. But if they go south they will 
be followed.” 

Hansen entered with a steaming dish 
of Jlobscouse—salt-meat and potatoes 
boiled and mashed together. He laid 
it on the table, but did not remove 
the soup, to which captain and mate 
were wont to return after the meat- 
course, 

“Einar, you do not eat,” remarked 
the old man. “You should have hunger 
after two months at the whaling.” 

“I eat as I wish,’ retorted Binar 
sulkily. 

“So!” said Kaptan Svendsen quietly, 
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and resumed his conversation with 
Sigurd. 

When the meal was over, Sigurd set 
his pipe going, took a fishing-line from 
his locker, and went on deck. It was 
customary to fish while storm-bound in 
Adelvik; already the majority of the 
crew were busy, and numerous had- 
dock and cod, the firmest, whitest, and 
sweetest in the world, were lying on 
the deck. 

Sigurd with his knife scraped the 
flat leaden sinker, to which were rig- 
idly attached the two stout hooks, until 
it shone brilliantly. He took his stand 
by the rail, and let his line run to the 
bottom. Raising it three or four feet, 
he gripped it firmly and began jerking 
it over the rail towards him and letting 
it slip back. At the fourth jerk it 
quivered violently, and he drew 
board a fine two-pounder. From which 
it is evident that the simplicity of the 
method of line-fishing in Icelandic 
waters can only be equalled by the 
simplicity of the fish there. 

Hour after hour the sport—or, rather, 
the business—went on, the men mechan- 
ically sawing the air, water, and rail 
with their lines, and bringing fish, 
hooked by head, body, or tail, on board 
at frequent intervals. At four o’clock 
Sigurd descended to the cabin for 
coffee. 

The old man was sitting at the table 
with cards in his hands and before him, 
engrossed in his solitary game of “pa- 
tience.” Opposite to him  lounged 
Einar, sullen as ever, staring idly at 
the skylight, and occasionally 
ping eau sucrée from a thick tumbler. 
The coffee was partaken of in 
lence, and when he had emptied his 
mug the first-mate went again 
deck. 

Five minutes after he had gone the 
second-mate spoke. 

“Kaptan!” 

“Well, what is it, Einar?” asked Kap- 
tan Svendsen, a trifle irritably. The 
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old man did not like to be disturbed at 
his favorite pastime. 

“I ask leave to go on shore this eveu- 
ing,” said Kinar, with a furtive glance 
across the table. 

Svendsen laid down a couple of cards 
and stared at them thoughtfully. Sev 
eral times during the present seasou 
Thorgrim had been forced to anchor in 


Adelvik. On each occasion Winar had 
received permission to go ashore. On 
each occasion he had returned—after 


the time stipulated—in a condition 
which, if it were not that of actual 
drunkenness, very closely approached 
the same. The old man had been quite 
at a loss to understand how the young 
one had contrived to arrive at that con 
dition. Drink was forbidden on the 
Thorgrim, and it was searcely likel) 
that it could be procured at any of the 
few huts on the shore, the inhabitants 
of which did not taste alcoholic liquids 
twice in the year, and rarely possessed 
any store of their own. Svendsen 
thought of the Danish trader, but re- 
membered that she had not been in 
Adelvik since the beginning of the sea 
son. Other whalers that had been in the 
bay along with the Thorgrim occurred 
to him, but he dismissed the suggestion 
almost at once. And Einar had sworn. 
when he was given the berth of 


second-mate, that he would bring 


no liquor on board at any time. The 
old man was sorely puzzled, but 
he made up his mind as to his 
duty. 


He laid down a third card, and, re 
garding it attentively, said quietly. “I 
cannot give you leave, Hinar.” 

Einar changed his position. “You 
will not be sailing before to-morrow, 
kaptan,” he said, still staring at the 
skylight. “There is nothing for me to 
do on board.” 

The old man set a ecard straight. “I 


cannot give you leave, Einar. Have 
you written to your father lately 
There is a mail from Isafjord a week 
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lence, and we shall have returned by 
then.” 

“Then you refuse me leave, kaptan?” 

“I have said it,” 

Suddenly Kaptan Svendsen, as if 
with an effort, raised his shaggy, griz- 
zled head and fixed his keen gray eyes 
on the young man’s face. 

“Listen, Einar Ovesen,” he said 
gently. “Your father, my oldest and 
dearest friend, gave you into my 
eharge. Your father loves you, though 
you have not been a good son to him in 
the past—in the past, Einar—mark that! 
I speak only of the past. I am not re- 
proaching you now. You have always 
been clever. You can do well, if you 
like; you can please your father and 
make him proud. It is not for me to 
tell you how. You know it. I gave 
you a chance because your father 
asked me. I would not have done it 
for your sake then; but I am waiting, 
Kinar, to be able to do something for 
your sake. You have but to give me 
epportunity.” 

Einar shifted his position impa- 
tiently. Had the old man turned Lu- 
theran priest? 

“Have I not done my work?” he mut- 
tered. 

“IT have not complained. I have 
sometimes wanted you to take more in- 
terest in things, for it is the interest 
that makes work happy; but I do not 
complain, And if you do not care for 
the whaling when the end of the sea- 
son comes, I, will help your father to 
get you another berth. Meantime, I 
am your kaptan, Einar.” 

The old man bent over his cards, 
but his pleasure had departed. 

Without replying, Einar rose and 
yuitted the cabin. 

Kaptan Svendsen sighed. 


Supper was taken at seven o'clock, 
and thereafter the old man turned in 
for a four hours’ spell. He had seen 
a satisfactory change coming over the 


weather, and he hoped to get the Thor- 
grim to business in the early morning. 

About midnight he went on deck. 

“Sigurd,” he said to the mate, “we 
will start at four. Do you turn in 
now; but first send Einar to me.” 

“Einar, kaptan? Einar is on shore. 
He left the ship at eight o’clock. Have 
you forgotten, kaptan?”’ 

“So!” said the old man, looking 
away. “Ja, I have forgotten. I—I 
slept heavily. Get out the other boat, 
Sigurd. I will go ashore for him; he 
must not delay our start. I will take 
Hans with me. Tell him.” 

“Let me go, kaptan. Or maybe a 
blast of the siren will be enough.” 

“You will take charge till I return,” 
said Kaptan Svendsen quietly but 
finally. 

And Sigurd, who knew the old man, 
hastened to fulfil his orders. 

“You understand, Sigurd,” said Kap- 
tan Svendsen when the boat was ready 
—‘you understand that the young man 
was given into my charge by his fa- 
ther. Therefore [ must try to see that 
he comes to no barm. Did he take his 
gun with him?’ 

“I did not notice, kaptan. But 
when he went ashore another boat 
went ashore from the trader. I think 
Einar has a friend on the trader.” 

“So!” muttered Svendsen, and dropped 
easily from the low deck of the Thor- 
grim into the boat. 

On reaching the beach, where the 
Thorgrim’s other boat already lay, the 
old man bade Hans remain where he 
was and stepped ashore. 

The northern horizon was aglow with 
the rising sun, which had set less than 
an hour before in almost the same 
position. 

In front of the nearest hut an Ice 
lander was shaving the lumpy grass 
with a tiny seythe. There would be 
plenty of time for sleep in the long 
winter, and in eld Isafold it is well to 
make hay while the sun shines. As 
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Svendsen approached him the Icelander 
paused in his work and took snuff from 
a horn flask, They raised their caps 
to each other. 

Yes; the Icelander had seen two men 
come ashore in two boats some hours 
before sunset. They had met on the 
beach and had gone up the green glen; 
he could not say how far, but it could 
not have been a great distance, for ere- 
long one had returned to his boat and 
rowed to his ship—the Danish trader. 

Kaptan Svendsen thanked the man, 
and went off in the direction indicated. 


On a grassy space, hidden from the 
rough track by great boulders, Einar 
Ovesen lay asleep. His heavy breath- 
ing in the dead stillness of nature had 
reached the old man’s ears, otherwise 
he might have remained concealed for 
ever, Little gray moths played over 
and around him. 

“So!’ whispered Kaptan Svendsen, 
and the note of the whisper was very 
bitter. 

An empty bottle lay on the grass 
near the sleeper; two bottles, unopened, 
lay in a eavity under a rock close by, 
and a flat stone like a lid was beside 
them. This, then, was Einar’s secret 
store at Adelvik, supplied, doubtless 
for a consideration, by his friend the 
Dane. 

Brandy of the vilest quality, contain- 
ing little but a spirit of madness. Svend- 
sen knew the gaudy labels on the bot- 
tles. Once in the old days he had seen 
the beach at the station littered with 
empty bottles so labelled; and now he 
saw again the awful night when the 
sixty factory hands had gone stark, 
raving mad, and when he, with the 
manager and the few sober individuals 
left, had gone forth with guns too late 
to save a poor wretch from being slit 
up by a brute with a fliensing-knife. 
He turned and shook his fist at the 
trader lying in the bay, though doubt- 
less her owner and her skipper were in- 


nocent of assisting Einar to his pres- 
ent sorry condition. 

Then he stepped tothe cavity, picked 
up the bottles, and smashed them on 
the rocks. 

Einar awoke. First surprise and 
wonder in his filmy eyes, then a very 
devil. 

“You swine!” cried Svendsen. “If it 
were not for your father I would leave 
you here to rot. Get up and come 
with me.” 

“Spy!” muttered Einar, rising slowly. 
Somehow the neck of the empty bot- 
tle had got into his hand. The old 
man was unarmed. ; 

“Throw that bottle against the rock,” 
said Svendsen calmly. 

Kinar hesitated, then obeyed. 

“Come!” 

Einar lurched forward, pulled him 
self together, and walked fairly stead- 
ily towards the shore a few paces in 
front of the captain. 

They came to a streamlet. 

“Bathe your face,” said Svendsen. 
“So!” he murmured when the young 
man rose from his knees. “Let us go 
on.” 

As they drew near the boat the old 
man said hurriedly, “Einar Ovesen, this 
matter is between you and me. For 
your father’s sake I will not betray 
you. I will shield you. 
you one more chance. 
on board you will 
You understand.” 

Stepping into the boat after the 
young man, Kaptan Svendsen re- 
marked to Hans, “Einar had an acci- 
dent among the rocks. I found him 
unconscious. Give me an oar.” 

And so they went back to the Thor- 
grim, 


I will give 
When we get 
turn in at once. 


Sigurd was the only one on deck. 
Before the boat reached the steamer’s 
side Svendsen called to him, “Sigurd, 
go and see if Hansen has left any cof- 
fee in the galley. If not, make me 
a cup, like a good fellow.” 
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“Right, kaptan.” 

They clambered on to the deserted 
deck. 

“Go to my bunk quickly,” whispered 
the old man to Einar. The captain 
had a tiny stateroom. “I will bring 
you coffee. But go quickly.” 

The half-dazed man obeyed, and the 
other gave a little sigh of relief. 

Sigurd appeared with a steaming 
mug. 

“Tak.” said Svendsen. “Call the 
men to get up anchor, Sigurd. I will 
return soon. It is Einar’s watch, but 
ERinar had an accident among the rocks, 
and I found him unconscious.” He re- 
peated the words rather too care 
fully. 

“Ja, kaptan,” said the mate, rather 
too carelessly. 

Svendsen looked at him keenly. 

“You know, Sigurd?’ 

“I know, kaptan.” 

A moment’s pause, Then, “I am your 
kaptan, Sigurd.” 

“Always, kaptan.” 

So they understood each other. 


Il. 

It was the evening of the next day, 
and the Thorgrim had been fast to a 
fair-sized “blue” for upwards of 
four hours. The harpoon had been 
well enough placed, but its bomb- 
point had somehow failed to ex- 
plode. 

The gun had been reloaded, and Kap- 
tan Svendsen was now standing by it. 
waiting for an opportunity to fire a 
second harpoon and so put an end toe 
the struggle. The steam winch was 
grinding away, the cable was coming 
slowly on board, and the Thorgrim was 
gradually coming up with the whale, 
which had been swimming at or near 
the surface for some time, towing the 
steamer after him. 

Suddenly, at an order from the cap- 
tain to the steersman, who sang part 
of it down the tube to the engineer, the 


Thorgrim spurted ahead and ran paral- 
lel with the “blue,” and four er five 
fathoms from him. 

Kaptan Svendsen slewed the cannon 
to the left, took a brief aim, and pulled 
the trigger—but without the expected 
result. 

With a roar of wrath he swung the 
weapon from him. 

“Sigurd!” 

“Kaptan?” came the mate’s voice 
from the steering-box. 

“Half-speed! The gun is broken. It 
will not fire. Come you here.” 

Leaving Einar in charge of the wheel, 
Sigurd hurried forward to the bow plat- 
form. Along with the captain he ex- 
amined the gun carefully. Presently 
he shook his head. 

“I think it is the trigger, kaptan. We 
ean do nothing with it till we get to the 
station.” 

Svendsen pointed in the direction of 
the whale, which was once more swim 
ming ahead of the Thorgrim. 

“He will not die,” he said Irritably. 
“He might live so for days.” 

“But he becomes exhausted, kaptan.” 

“Ay; and then he finds his strength 
again. But I will not give him up: 
I will not let him go. I will lance him. 
Sigurd. Where are the long lances? 
I have not required to lance a whale 
for many years—I know not how many. 
Find the lances, Sigurd, and send the 
men to me.” 

Presently the six sailors stood before 
him. 

“IT am going to lance yonder blac- 
hval,” said the old man. “It is, per- 
haps, a little risky. I will take the 
larger boat and three men. Which of 
you will come?’ 

The six. with one accord, declared 
their readiness, 

“Then I must choose. I take you, 
Hans, and you, Fred, and——” 

The second-mate, having begged Sig 
urd to take the wheel for a moment. 
came running forward. 
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“Well, Kinar, whut is it?’ asked 
Svendsen coldly. 

Einar came close to the captain, his 
face working. “Take me, kaptan,” he 
whispered. 

“So?” said Svendsen inquiringly. 

“A chance, kaptan; you said 
would give me another chance.” 

The old man’s keen eyes softened. 


“For—my father’s sake, kaptan.” 


you 


Svendsen cleared his throat and 
turned to the men. 
“Hans and Fred, lower the boat. 


You, Einar, will steer.” 


The boat moved cautiously and si- 
lently over the smooth swell under the 
clear sky. Pans of rotting ice gleamed 
exquisitely here and there; in the dis- 
tance, under a white haze, lay the sheet 
ice, and nearer a small berg or two 
broke the monotony of gray-blue space. 
The whale had gone under, but his posi- 
tion could be judged not inaccurately 
from the cable that stretched tautly 
from the Thorgrim’s bow to meet the 
water at a small angle. The “blue” 
was now making slow progress, for the 
serew of the Thorgrim had been re- 
versed and was acting against the 
mighty flukes. 

When the “blue” broke the surface 
at last he paused—it may have been in 
suspicion. An instant later the boat’s 
bow bumped ever so lightly against his 
slaty hide, and Svendsen’s great hands 
and arms rammed the long lance 
through blubber and flesh. 

For a quick breath it seemed as if 
the “blue” were paralyzed; then he 
slashed air and water with his awful 
tail. And Kaptan Svendsen’s “little 
risk” had become great danger. His 
boat was in fragments and he and his 
men were in the water. 

On board the Thorgrim there was a 
rush to lower the second boat, while 
Sigurd, with a hatchet, leapt on the 
platform and hacked at the hemp, for 
now the whale, slowly but surely, was 
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towing the 7'horgrim from the scene of 
the The three-inch cable 
snapped with a loud report and flashed, 
a yellow streak, out of sight. 

Then Sigurd ran back to the wheel 
and steered the Thorgrim towards the 
The four men had been 
thrown in two directions by the blow 
With the help of a couple of oars, 
Hans, his face bloody, was support 
ing Fred, who was afterwards found 
ribs 


disaster. 


victims. 


to have an and three 
broken, 


Fifty yards farther away BHinar held 


arm 


on to the steering-oar, and near him 
Kaptan Svendsen struggled in the di- 
rection of the Thorgrim, now rapidly 
approaching. But the old man’s heavy 
boots and clothing were beating him. 
bearing him down. He gasped pain 
fully. 

“Kaptan,” spluttered Hinar, “take the 
oar.” 


“No, Einar. Your father——” 


“I can swim,” replied Einar, and 
pushed the oar towards the old 
man. 

“Einar——" He caught the oar. 

“I can swim. Ah, kaptan!” sighed 


Einar, and straightway sank. 


Kaptan Svendsen took his hands from 
his face and looked across the 
cabin-table at his mate. The Thorgrim 
was making for the station, 

“Why,” he asked piteously—“‘why did 
he say he could swim, Sigurd?” 

“I think,” said the mate slowly, “it 


worn 


was because—because you were his 
kaptan.” 
“And—and because of his father. 
perhaps?” 
“It may be _ so, kaptan. Who 


knows?” 
Svendsen sighed. 
will be very sore, Sigurd.” 
“And, I think, very proud, 
mate gently. 


“His father’s heart 


said the 


Their long search for Einar had 
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proved vain. An undercurrent, per- 

haps. There is always the undercur- 

rent to be reckoned with in the sea, 
Chambers’s Journal. 


which is deep—in man’s nature, which 
is deeper still. 
J. J. Bell. 
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Standing on the whity-yellow sands 
in the little cove behind S. Ives I 
watched the tide coming in one rough 
cloudy evening, the sea as it advanced 
rising into big glassy billows of a clear 
glaucous green color before bursting in 
foam and spray running far and wide 
over the pale smooth sandy floor. Close 
behind the advancing waves a num- 
ber of birds were flying to and fro, 
mostly herring-gulls, but there were 
also a good many gannets. These 
moved up and down in a series of wide 
curves at a rate of speed which never 
varied, with two or three or four beats 
of the powerful, pointed black-tipped 
white wings, followed by a long inter- 
val of gliding; the bird always keep- 
ing at a height of about twenty-five 
feet above the surface, and, without 
an instant’s pause or hesitation, dash- 
ing obliquely into the sea after its 
prey. 

That is how they fish sometimes, fly- 
ing low and seeing the fishes a good 
distance ahead. When next I was 
watching them their manner was very 
different. The air was calm and clear 
and full of bright sunlight, and I 
watched them from the stupendous 
mass of rock forming the headland on 
which stands the famous Logan rock. 
The birds were in considerable num- 
bers, sweeping round in great curves 
and circles at a uniform height of 
about two hundred feet from the sur- 
face. They were distributed over an 
immense area; ranging in fact over the 
entire visible sea, from those that 
fished within a couple of hundred yards 
of the rocks on which I sat, to the 
furthest away, which appeared as mov- 
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ing white specks on the horizon. When 
fishing from that height the gannet 
drops straight down on its prey, strik- 
ing the sea with such force as to send 
up a column of water eight or ten feet 
high, the bird disappearing from sight 
for a space of five or six seconds, or 
longer, then rising and after floating a 
few moments on the surface rising la- 
boriously to resume its flight as be- 
fore. 

The fall of the big white bird from 
such a height is a magnificent specta- 
cle, and causes the spectator to hold his 
breath as he watches it with closed 
wings hurl itself down as if to certain 
perdition. The tremendous shock of 
the blow on the sea would certainly 
kill the bird but for the wad of dense 
elastic plumage which covers and pro- 
tects it. For it hits itself as hard as 
it hits the sea, and how hard that is 
we may know when we watch the gan- 
net drop perpendicularly like a big 
white stone, and when at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile we can see the col- 
umn of water thrown up and distinctly 
hear the loud splash. Yet no sooner 
has it hurled itself into the sea than it 
is out again as if nothing had hap- 
pened, ready for another fall and blow! 

One wonders how, when the gannet 
is flying high, on catching sight of a 
fish directly beneath him in the water, 
he is able instantly to check his course, 
get into position and fall just at the 
right spot. One would suppose that 
he could not do it, that the impetus of 
so heavy a body moving swiftly 
through the air would carry him many 
yards beyond the spot, and that he 
would have to return and search again. 
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He dees not in fact bring himself to a 
sudden stop as the small light kestrel is 
able to do, nor does he, I think, keep 
the fish all the time in his eye, but he 
is nevertheless able to accomplish his 
purpose, and in this way: The instant 
a fish is detected the bird shoots up a 
distance of a dozen to twenty feet; 
thus the swift motion is not arrested 
but its direction changed from hori- 
zontal to vertical, and this is probably 
brought about by a _lightning-quick 
change in the set of the wing feathers. 
The upward movement is not exactly 
vertical; it describes a slight curve, 
and, at the top, when the impetus 
which carried him up has spent itself, 
the bird wheels round, turning half 
over and bringing his head down, point- 
ing to the sea. [ suppose that he then 
quickly recovers the fish he had lost 
sight of for a moment, for with a 
pause of scarcely a second he then 
closes his wings and lets himself fall. 

On this calm, bright day with scores 
of birds in sight I was well able to 
observe this beautiful aérial manceuvre 
—a sort of looping the loop, and seem- 
ingly an almost impossible feat which 
they yet accomplish with such apparent 
ease. 

The spectacle of many gannets fish- 
ing, all moving in a perpetual series of 
curves, wavering lines and half circles, 
at exactly the same altitude and all 
performing the same set of actions on 
spying a fish, produces the idea that 
they are automata moved by extrane- 
ous forces and are incapable of vary- 
ing their mode of action. As a fact, 
they vary it constantly according to the 
state of the atmosphere and the sea, 
and probably also the depth at which 
the fish are swimming. But whatever 


the method for the day may be one 
is impressed and amazed at the mar- 
vellous energy of the bird, and this 
strikes us most when we see gannets 
and gulls together. The gull is an in- 
dolent creature and reminds you of his 
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friend the fisherman, who when not 
fishing can do nothing but lounge on 
the quay with his hands in his pockets, 
or stand leaning against a sunny wall 
revolving the quid in his mouth and 
making an occasional remark to the 
idler nearest to him. His brief and 
furious fits of activity are followed by 
long intervals of repose when he floats 
at the will of wind and wave on the 
sea or sits dozing on a rock. He also 
spends a good deal of his time in a kind 
of loitering, probably waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, when he Is seen in a 
loose company scattered far and wide 
about the sea, one here, two or three a 
little distance off, and a few more a 
hundred yards away; others flying 
about in an aimless way, dropping down 
at intervals as if to exchange remarks 
with those on the water, then wander 
ing off again, 

One day sitting on a rock at Gur- 
nard’s Head, I watched a company of 
forty or fifty gannets fishing in a calm 
sea where a great many herring and 
lesser black-backed gulls were scattered 
about idly rocking on the surface in 
their usual way. The gannets were 
sweeping round at a height of about a 
hundred feet and were finding fish in 
plenty as their falls into the sea were 
pretty frequent. The gulls saw noth- 
ing, or knew that the fishes were not 
for them and they were consequently 
not in the least excited. By and by I 
saw a gannet drop upon the sea just 
where two gulls were floating, sending 
a cloud of spray over one bird and caus- 
ing both to rock and toss about like 
little white boats in a whirlpool. I 
could imagine one of those gulls gasp- 
ing with astonishment and remarking 
to his fellow: “That was a nice thing. 
wasn’t it! Coming down on me like 
that without a by-your-leave! I sup- 
pose if the fish had been swimming 
right under me he would have run me 
through with his confounded beak; and 
when he had shaken me off and seen 
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me floating dead on the water he would 
have said that it served me jolly well 
right for getting in his way. Cer- 
tainly these gannets are the greatest 
brutes out—but what fishers!—and what 
splendid fellows!” 

The gulls have a particularly uncom- 
fortable time when, as occasionally 
happens during the pilchard fishing, a 
number of gannets appear to claim 
their share in the spoil. No sooner has 
the circle of the seine been completed, 
forming a pool teeming with fish in 
the sea as it were, than the gulls are 
there in a dense crowd. Then if the 
gannets appear hovering over them and 
hurling themselves down like rocks into 
the seine the gulls scatter in consterna- 
tion and have to wait their turn. The 
wonder is that the gannets diving with 
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such violence, bird following bird so 
closely, all in so small] an area, do not 
collide and kill each other. Somehow 
as by a miracle they escape accidents, 
and when they have gorged until they 
ean gorge no more they retire to digest 
their meal at sea, and immediately the 
gulls return to feast with a tremendous 
noise and much squabbling, each bird 
fighting to deprive his neighbor of the 
fish he picks up. This lasts until the 
gannets, having quickly digested their 
first meal or got rid of it by drinking 
sea-water, return with a fresh appetite 
for a second one and the poor gulls are 
once more compelled to leave that de 
lectable spot, teeming and glittering 
with myriads of rushing, leaping, terri- 
fied pilchards. 
W. H. Hudson. 


LAFCADIO HEARN.* 


Those who have read any one of the 
remarkable books on Japan to which 
the name of Lafcadio Hearn is at- 
tached must feel an interest in their 
author. For the books disclose a re- 
markable personality, one curiously de- 
tached from Western ideals on the side 
of sentiment, sympathetic even with 
superstition when in an Eastern guise, 
and yet intellectually a devout student 
of the Synthetic Philosophy. There- 
fore the publication of his Life and 
Letters by Mrs. Wetmore (Elizabeth 
Bisland) is likely to arouse consider- 
able attention. 

Hearn was of such a retiring nature 
that few foreign residents of Japan 
came into contact with him. I had 
the opportunity of meeting him, how- 
ever, in the autumn of 1894, when he 
had been three or four years in Japan. 


*«The Life and Letters ef Lafcadio Hearn.”’ 
By Elizabeth Bisland. 
two volumes. 
& Co., Ltd. 
Mifflin & Co 


With illustrations. In 

London: Archibald Constable 

Boston and New York: Houghton, 
1906. 


He had then become dissatisfied with 
his position as teacher in a Govern- 
ment school, and desired to get back 
into journalism. An drrangement was 
made, and Hearn came to Kobe to as- 
sist me in editing the Chronicle. But 
the condition of his eyesight was alto- 
gether against his continuance in 
newspaper work, and he was for only 
a few months on the staff of the paper, 
during which time his work consisted 
mainly in writing leaders and notes. 
It was remarkable with what ease he 
could turn out an article. As soon as 
the subject was decided upon he would 
go to his own room, where he had a 
specially high desk to suit his defective 
eyesight, and sitting there with his 
nose not more than an inch from the 
paper he would write industriously for 
an hour until the article was finished. 
Every line would be beautifully writ- 
ten, all the punctuation marks duly in- 
dicated, and, in striking contrast with 


his magazine or literary work, he 
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would seldom change a word after it 
had been once put on paper. Being 
extremely shy and abnormally sensi- 
tive, Hearn mixed but little in the so- 
ciety of the port. In the company of a 
few friends, however, he would thaw 
out, and, having a wonderful memory, 
was an excellent raconteur, and would 
illuminate from his wide reading any 
subject under discussion. Of strangers 
he was always distrustful; he wore the 
shabbiest of clothes out of doors with 
the object apparently of escaping ob- 
servation, and confined his walks to 
back streets or localities not generally 
frequented by Europeans or Americans. 

ii was while he was in the Chronicle 
office that publication took place of 
Hearn’s first book on the country of 
his adoption, Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan, when it became evident with 
what deep sympathy he had studied 
Japanese life and character while in 
Government employ as teacher at Mat- 
sue, a place far out of the beaten track 
of the tourist. Yet almost as soon as 
the book was published Hearn felt that 
he had allowed his enthusiasm to run 
away with him, and had painted pic- 
tures of common life in colors never 
seen on land or sea. When I came to 
know him the disillusion had already 
begun; nevertheless, with all its limita- 
tions, Glimpses remains peculiarly in- 
teresting as indicating the revolt of an 
Occidental against the West, the ap- 
preciation felt by a nature of no mean 
intellectual force for a life apparently 
simpler and less complex. 

How far he was consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced by the belief that 
he had Eastern blood in his own veins 
must be a matter of speculation. It 
is certain, however, that repelled by 
what he regarded as the crudities and 
cruelties of Western civilization, he 
prided himself on being of the East 
rather than of the West. Lafeadio 
Hearn was born in the year 1850 at 
Lefceada in the Ionian Islands, His 
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mother was Greek. His father, then 
surgeon-major in the army, belonged 
to an old Dorsetshire family, long es- 
tablished in Ireland, with the tradition 
of a strain of gipsy blood in its veins 
When the Ionian Islands were ceded to 
Greece, Lafcadio’s father, accompanied 
by his Greek wife and the two sons 
born to him, returned to Ireland, but 
the marriage proved unhappy, and 
when Lafcadio was seven years old his 
mother fled to Smyrna with a Greek 
cousin and father divorced her. 
Lafcadio was adopted by a relative, a 
widow recently converted to Romanism, 
for which form of religion Hearn in 
later years had an aversion. 
Certainly he had some ground for ha- 
tred, His relative, absorbed in her 
devotions, understood the 
dreamy, passionate nature of the child 
entrusted to her care, In her view 
the father’s divorce and re-marriage 
was not so much an injustice to the 
child as a sin against the Church to be 
visited upon the children even to the 
third and fourth generation. When 
old enough, Lafcadio was sent to 
school in France, where he acquired 
a literary and colloquial knowledge of 
French that stood him in good stead 
in later life. He also seems to have 
been for a short time a student at a 
Roman Catholic college near Durham, 
but the story of this part of his life 
is very obscure, and the brief biogra- 
phy prefixed to his letters is clearly in- 
accurate in certain details. . 

As I had the story from the lips of 
Hearn, he remained at schoo] until the 
death of his relative, whose property 
was then found to have passed entirely 
into the hands of the Jesuits. He was 
thereupon shipped off by the executors 
to the States, and eventually found 
himself at nineteen years of age In the 
city of Cincinnati, penniless, 
with one eye sightless owing to an ac- 
cident at school, the other myopic in 
the highest degree, without a friend, 


his 


intense 


hever 


almost 
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and with an education which, as he re- 
marked on one occasion, “included 
Latin and Greek, but nothing of any 
practical value by which I could earn 
a living.” He underwent terrible suf- 
ferings in the endeavor to find a place 
in a community that had no need of 
him; he ran errands, tried his hand as 
a pedlar, seldom had enough to eat, 
and often slept in the streets. These 
experiences left their mark on him 
through life. Instead of abating his 
natural sensitiveness they made his 
feelings more acute; they sowed seeds 
of suspicion of all men in his heart 
which caused him in later years to 
sever friendships with those who felt 
nothing but goodwill towards him; and, 
above all, they implanted within him a 
deep and abiding hatred of a civiliza- 
tion that pursued its onward march 
oblivious of the suffering which it 
entailed. 

These incidents of his life are of im- 
portance to any one who would under- 
stand and appreciate Hearn’s work. 
They form the key to much that is 
otherwise obscure in his writings, and 
explain his preference for what he 
believed the humane and sympathetic 
civilization of Japan as compared with 
the harsh struggle for existence in the 
West. Hearn began at the very foot 
of the literary ladder. The first per- 
son in America, he told me, to who 
he was indebted for an act of kind- 
ness was a Norwegian emigrant girl 
who shared a piece of bread with him 
in the railway journey from New York 
to Cincinnati; the second was a Free- 
thinking printer who allowed him to 
sleep at night in his small printing of- 
fice. There he learned something of 
the art and mystery of printing, and 
later obtained a situation as _ proof- 
reader in an office where his early de- 
veloped zeal for logical punctuation 
aroused strong resentment among the 
compositors. From this position he 


advanced to that of a newspaper re- 
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porter, and by slow and painful steps 
gradually found place in the higher 
ranks of journalism. 

It was in 1890, after an experience 
of New Orleans and the West Indies, 
that he journeyed to Japan, where he 
had engaged to prepare a_ series 
of illustrated articles for Harper’s Mag- 
azine. He quarrelled with his artist 
collaborator, however, threw up his en- 
gagement on reaching Japan, and found 
himself stranded in a strange country. 
At this critical juncture, through the 
valuable assistance of Professor Cham- 
berlain and some other friends, he ob- 
tained an appointment as teacher of 
English at Matsue, subsequently oc- 
cupying another such post at Kuma- 
moto, and, after a brief return to jour- 
nalism, becoming Professor of English 
Literature in the Tokyo University. 
He died on the 26th September, 1904, 
having been a resident of Japan for 
some fourteen years, and latterly a nat- 
uralized subject of the Empire. 

Many of the letters brought together 
in these two volumes are well worth 
preservation as wonderful examplee of 
pure and nervous English, but the work 
as a whole would have gained in merit 
by omission and compression. Un- 
doubtedly the best letters are those ad- 
dressed to Professor Chamberlain, the 
eminent authority on Japan, wherein 
Hearn shows both his strength and his 
weakness, his merits as a stylist and 
his defects as a thinker. For it is asa 
literary craftsman that Hearn must 
finally come to be judged. As his let- 
ters show, he had a natural] felicity of 
expression, and to this initial advan- 
tage he added enormous tndustry, re- 
writing a page as many as a dozen 
times, polishing each sentence, weigh- 
ing each word, valuing every phrase. 
with a final result well worthy of the 
labor involved. 

When, however, we come to the place 
of Hearn as an interpreter of Japan, or 
as an expounder of Japanese character 
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the ease is different. For that role he 
was eminently unfitted both by tem- 
perament and training. Indeed, he 
was not slow to recognize his lack of 
the judicial faculty, and on one occa- 
sion acknowledges that he is a “crea- 
ture of extremes.” It is, indeed, a lit- 
tle amusing to note from the letters 
how very slender was the foundation 
on which he would rear his superstruc- 
tures. For example, referring to a se- 
ries of articles in the Kobe Chronicle 
illustrating the shortcomings of the 
Japanese Education Depaitment, Hearn 
remarks that he believes them to be 
written by a certain Japanese whom 
he mentions, and on this basis of sup- 
position goes on to discuss the differ- 
ence between Japanese and European 
satire. As a matter of fact, the arti- 
cles were written, not by a Japanese, 
but by a ‘European, whose random 
choice of a Japanese pen-name pro- 
vided Hearn with the necessary proof 
that in satire the Japanese “have not 
yet reached the same perception of 
The Speaker. 


sensibility as we have.” There is 
much other evidence, both in his letters 
and books, that Hearn is neither a 
trustworthy guide nor a safe critic. 
His last work, Japan: An Interpretation, 
is a great improvement on what had 
gone before, and reflects much pains- 
taking investigation; but even here I[ 
believe it will be found that he lays far 
too much stress on “ghostly” or reli- 
gious influences in estimating the forces 
moulding Japanese character or society. 
But Hearn often succeeds in reaching 
the heart of things by his faculty of 
sympathy, in virtue of which alone his 
books deserve perusal; when he fails 
it is because of a lack of the unimpas- 
sioned judicial faculty, a tendency to 
subordinate reason to feeling, an incli- 
nation to place sympathy in the posi- 
tion of judge rather than guide. His 
work, indeed, will live rather for its 
graceful literary form than for its in- 
sight into problems of psychology or 


sociology. 
Robert Young. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


The disposition shown by certain 
Lowers, of whom Great Britain is one, 
to the question of the limitation 
of ts at the approaching 
) Gomference, has evoked some 
me both at home and abroad, 
@pound that such action would 
inconvenient, and mischiev- 
‘I wish to indicate, as briefly as 
be) my reasons for holding these 
to be baseless. 

"7 d be borne in mind that 
original Conference at the Hague 
convened for the purpose of rais- 
Very question, and in the hope 
might arrive at an 
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understanding calculated to afford some 
measure of relief from an excessive 
and ever-increasing burden. The hope 
was not fuliilled, nor was it to be ex- 
pected that agreement on so delicate 
and complex a matter would be reached 
at the first attempt; but, on the other 
hand, I have never heard it suggested 
that the discussion left behind it any 
injurious consequences. I submit that 
it is the business of those who are op- 
posed to the renewal of the attempt, to 
show that some special and essential 
change of circumstances has arisen, 
such as to render unnecessary, inop- 
mischievous, a 


portune, or positively 
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cuurse adopied with geveral azpproba- 
tion in 18¥d. 

Nothing of the kind has, so far as 
1 know, been uttempted, and | doubt 
if it could be undertaken with any hope 
of success. it was desirable in 1848, 
to lighten the burden of armaments; 
but that consummation is not less de- 
sirable to-day, when the weight of the 
burden has been enormously increased. 
in 1888 it was already perceived that 
the endless wultiplication of the en- 
gines of war was futile and self de- 
feating; and the years that have passed 
have only served to strengthen and in- 
tensify that impression. In regard to 
the struggle for sea power, it was sus- 
pected that no limits could be set to 
the competition, save by a process of 
economic exhaustion, since the natural 
checks imposed on militury power by 
frontiers, and considerations of popu- 
lation, have no counterpart upon the 
seas; and again, we find that the 
suspicion has grown to something like 
a certainty to-day. 

On the other hand, | am aware of 
no special circumstances which would 
make the submission of this question 
to the Conference a matter of Inter- 
national misgiving. It would surprise 
me to hear it alleged that the interests 
of the Powers in any respect impose 
on them a divergence of standpoint so 
absolute and irreconcilable that the 
mere discussion of the limitation of 
armaments would be fraught with dan- 
ger. Here, again, it seems to me that 
we do well to fortify ourselves from 
recent experience. Since the first 
Hague Conference was held, the points 
of disagreement between the Powers 
have become not more, but less acute: 
they are confined to a far smaller field; 
the sentiment In favor of peace, so far 
as ean be judged, has become incom- 
parably stronger and more constant: 
and the idea of arbitration and the 
peaceful adjustment of International 
disputes has attained a practical po- 





tency, and a moral authority undreamt 
of in 18¥8. These are considerations 
as to which the least that can be said 
is that they should be allowed their due 
weight; and in face of them, | suggest 
that only upon one hypothesis can the 
submission of this grave matter to the 
Conference be set down as inadmissi- 
ble: namely, that guarantees of peace, 
be they what they may, are to be 
treated as having no practical bearing 
on the scale and intensity of warlike 
preparations. 

That would be a lame and impotent 
conclusion, calculated to undermine the 
moral position of the Conference, and 
to stultify its proceedings in the eye 
of the world. It would amount to a 
declaration that the common interest 
of peace, proclaimed for the first time 
by the community of nations assembled 
at the Hague, and carried forward 
since then by successive stages, with 
a rapidity beyond the dreams of the 
most sanguine, has been confided to 
the guardianship of the Admniralties 
and War Offices of the Powers, 

Let me in conclusion say a word as to 
the part of Great Britain, ~We have 
already given earnest of our sincerity 
by the considerable reductions that have 
been effected in our naval and military 
expenditure, as well as by the under- 
taking that we are prepared toe go 
further, if we find a similar @igpesition 
in other quarters. Our deleg : 
fore, will not go into the @ 
empty-handed. It has, however, 
suggested that our example rill ¢ 
for nothing, because our pre = 
naval position will still rem 
paired. I do not believe it. 7 
power of this country implies me 
lenge to any single State or 
States. I am persuaded that 
out the world that power is 
as non-aggressive. and innocent of 
signs against the independence, 
commercial freedom, and the le 
development of other States. and 
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it is, therefore, a mistake to imagine 
that the naval Powers will be disposed 
to regard our position on the sea as 
a bar to any proposal for the arrest 
of armaments, or to the calling of a 
temporary truce. The truth appears 
to me to lie in the opposite direction. 
Our known adhesion to those two dom- 
inant principles—the independence of 
The Nation. 
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nationalities and the freedom of trade 
—entitles us of itself to claim that if 
our fleets be invulnerable, they carry 
with them no menace across the waters 
of the world, but a message of the most 
cordial goodwill, based on a belief in 
the community of interests. between 
the nations. 

Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


LONGFELLOW’S CENTENARY. 


{To THe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 


Sir,—The Wednesday of this week, 
February 27th, sees a century com- 
pleted since the birth of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. I do not know 
whether the date will be publicly no- 
ticed in the United States; in this 
country few who understand the 
charming character of the poet, true 
lover of domestic quiet and the private 
joys of friendship, could have wished 
that it should have any loud and elab- 
orate honor paid it. But surely of the 
countless readers and lovers of his 
verse (not to speak of his prose) many 
possess the instinct for anniversaries, 
and will pay him at this time a spe- 
cial homage in their hearts. True, in 
a recent review of him, a rather pre- 
tentious and “superior” example of pat- 
ronizing “appreciation,” I find that he 
“is chiefly read and valued to-day by 
children, and by the men and women 
who have never passed their mental 
childhood.” Whether this is so or not, 
I must confess, for my part, to a recent 
access of delight in his thought and 
diction, during a short time of enforced 
leisure, and of that sort of fatigue 
which asks for literature at once charm- 
ing in form and gentle with the gentle- 
ness which comes not of the weak- 
ness, but the sweetness, of the mind. 
I went over much of his verse long 
familiar, some of it familiar through 
my whole life, and also over certain 
poems, “The Hanging of the Crane” 
among them, which I had not happened 
to know before. The tranquil but pene- 
trating charm, quite of its own kind, 


laid a new hold on me. He “found me” 
in the very spirit of his own beautiful 
poem of long ago, “The Day is done.” 
And continually I was struck, not only 
with the sweet fulness of the poetry, 
but with its frequent brilllancy and 
perfection of diction. The reviewer re- 
ferred to above is pitiless on the hex- 
ameters of “Evangeline,” which “can 
hardly be read by any one with an 
ear.” I ought to be humiliated in find- 
ing that to me the metre seems to be 
handled by Longfellow quite as well as 
by Goethe; both write it in a style no 
doubt totally different from the magic 
of Latin and of Virgil; but with both 
it is the living vehicle of perfect nar- 
rative and reflection. Only a _ true 
master of verse could have written the 
“Atchafalaya” scene and the last few 
pages. And then, what a man he 
must have been,—son, husband, father, 
friend, and helper of the helpless! 
Take the poet and the poems together, 
and I do not know where to look in the 
English literature of the whole nine- 
teenth century for quite so beautiful an 
ensemble.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Handley Dunelm. 
Auckland Castle. 


[It is a great pleasure to publish the 
Bishop of Durham’s appreciation of 
Longfellow. Though there is a monot- 
ony of cadence in the “Byangeline” 
hexameters, which, in our opinion, 
places them metrically below those of 
Clough and of Kingsley, they have 
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many beauties; and if we consider 

them in connection with the trochaics 

of “Hiawatha,” it must be admitted 

that Longfellow was a master of un- 
The Spectater. 


rhymed verse. We are confident that 
the Bishop’s letter will give keen satis 
faction to thousands of reaidera, not only 
here, but in America.—Ed. Spectetor.] 





A LATTER-DAY CHORUS. 


{From “The Dynasts,” Part III.} 


THE YEARS. 


Semichorus I. 


Last as first the question rings, 
Of the Will’s long travailings; 
Why the All-Mover, 
Why the All-Prover 
Ever urges on and measures out the tuneless rhythm of things. 


Semichorus iI. 


Heaving dumbly 
AS we deem, 

Moulding numbly 
As in dream, 


Apprehending not how fare the sentient subjects of Its scheme. 


THE PITIES. 


Semichorus 1, 


Nay;—shall not Its blindness break? 


Yea;—must not Its heart awake, 


Promptly tending 


To Its mending 
In a genial germing purpose, and for lovingkindness’ sake? 


Semichorus II, 


Should It never 
See, and mourn, 
| Know not ever 
i What have borne 
Those It quickens, let them wither, and the race be Earth-forswera! 
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CHORUS. 
But—a stirring thrills the air, 
As *twere sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the Ages 
Time shall cancel, and deliverance offer from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will expanding, till It fashion all things fair! 
Thomas Hardy. 


The Nation. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Beside Still Waters,” by Mr. Arthur 
©. Benson, has just been published in 
London. The book presents an imagi- 
nary portrait, and traces, with a slen- 
der thread of biography, the evolution 
of a mystical type of character on the 
religious and artistic as well as the 
ethical side. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton an- 
nounce the immediate publication of a 
work on Arctic exploration entitled, 
“Fighting the Polar Ice’ by Anthony 
Fiala. It is the record of two years 
spent above the eighty-first parallel by 
the second Ziegler Polar Expedition, 
and is intended to give the reader a 
real conception of what an Arctic ex- 
plorer’s life means and what the con- 
ditions are which he has to over- 
come. 


Translations of Professor Harnack’s 
new series of New Testament studies 
will appear in Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate’s Crown Theological Library. 
The first of the three volumes, “St. 
Luke,” the German original of which 
appeared recently, will be ready in its 
English version next month. The sec- 
ond volume will be devoted to “The 
Sayings of Jesus.”’ An earlier transla- 
tion to appear in the Crown Theological 
Library will be the volume of “Essays 
on the Social Gospel,” two of the es- 
says of which are contributed by Pro- 


fessor Harnack, and the third by Pro- 
fessor W. Hermann. 


The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has writ- 
ten a book entitled “The Old Parish 
Clerk,” published by the Methuens, in 
which are numerous stories concerning 
a race of men who did good service in 
their generation and had a high estima- 
tion of the dignity of their office. De- 
scriptions of old-time services and of 
the eccentricities of both clergy and 
clerks, the biographies of worthies of 
the profession, and chapters on the his- 
tory of the office, their guilds and mir- 
acle plays, will appeal to all lovers of 
old English country life, and render the 
book valuable as a permanent record 
of a phase of ecclesiastical manners 
which has passed away. 


In a forthcoming work on the China 
and Japan of to-day and to-morrow, 
entitled “Signs and Portents in the 
Far East,” Mr. Everard Cotes has 
brought together the sum of his ob- 
servations of men and things during 
a prolonged tour in Manchuria and the 
East. He examines the capabilities of 
the new Chinese army and the limits 
imposed by race characteristics upon 
the situation which has arisen since the 
Russo-Japanese War, and handles his 
subjects with a pleasant simplicity and 
pictorial directness which carry the 
reader with entertainment over Hapeh 
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iron-foundries and Manchurian battle- 
fields and leave him at the end pos- 
sessed without effort of the essential 
features of one of the most important 
problems of the time. Messrs. Me- 
thuen are the publishers. 


Dr. George M. Gould has published, 
through P. Blakiston’s Son & Co, of 
Philadelphia, two more volumes of his 
“Biographic Clinics,’ in which he 
traces the connection between long- 
eontinued eye-strain and various forms 
of disease, and illustrates his theme 
by studies of the cases of eminent men 
and women of letters and others whose 
lives have been shortened and made 
miserable by eyestrain and its conse- 
quences. The books are forcefully 
written, in a manner which appeals 
quite as much to laymen as to the pro- 
fession, and the author’s theory is but- 
tressed by a large amount of convinc- 
ing evidence. If Dr. Gould’s vigorous 


preaching of this theory serves to di- 


rect attention to the close connection 
between visual defects and disease in 
many acute and distressing forms, he 
may be reckoned a benefactor. 


M. Jean Finot’s “Race Prejudice,” 
which E. P. Dutton & Co. publish in 
a translation by Florence Wade-Evans, 
is a serious and scientific contribution 
to the discussion of a subject which is 
too often treated with unreasoning 
passion. The author examines with 
eare the grounds upon which the theory 
of an enduring inequality of races 
rests, studies the distinctive character- 
istics which are based on the head, 
hair and color of the skin, considers 
the character and significance of physi- 
ological and pathological differences, 
traces the effects of cross-breeding, ex- 
amines historically the origins of races, 
and, closing with a chapter upon the 
negro, gives an emphatic negative to 
the question “Are there peoples con- 
demned to remain eternally inferior to 
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others?” The conclusion which he 
reaches is that the very term race is 
only a product of our mental activities! 
and that races as irreducible categories 
only exist as fictions in our brains. 
With whatever prejudices the reader 
may approach this book, he can 
searcely fail to respect its scientific 
breadth and thoroughness and the tem- 
per in which it is written. 


It is many a day since there has been 
published a book of travel so fresh, so 
vivacious and so well worth the read- 
ing as Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell’s 
“The Desert and the Sown” (BH. P. 
Dutton & Co.) Every page has its in- 
terest,—of description, of characteriza- 
tion or of incident. It tells the story 
of a recent Syrian journey, starting 
from Jerusalem, and leading through 
the country east of the Jordan to the 
Jebel-ed-Druz, and thence through Da- 
mascus, Homs, Hama, Aleppo, and An- 
tioch to the coast at Iskenderun. The 
route followed is shown upon a large 
folding map, and scattered through the 
book are perhaps one hundred and fifty 
illustrations from photographs, some of 
them full-page and others printed with 
the text. These pictures cover a wide 
range of subject and add both to the 
piquancy and the value ef the book. 
The author must have had an adven- 
turous spirit to attempt such a journey 
unattended save by Arab servants and 
muleteers. That she has also a tol- 
erance and a capacity for sympathy not 
common among Occidentals is shown 
by the vividness with which she de- 
seribes native customs, habits of 
thought and political conditiens. Her 
Arabs and Druzes are very mueh alive. 
and their talk, as she repreduces it, 
is unstrained and natural There is 
a sufficient index. The book might 
bave been made still more alluring by 
the use of page-headings or at least of 
chapter-headings, but that is a small 
matter of detail. 








